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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Thirty-fourth Annual Conference, Moline, October 15-17 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association 
was held in the LeClaire Hotel in Moline, October 15 to 17. 

Two luncheons and round tables for special sections, the Trustees’ and 
the Children’s sections were the first meetings scheduled on the opening 


day and were both well attended. 


An afternoon session on Reference and Advisory Service was conducted 
by Miss Jane Hubbell, librarian of the Rockford Public Library. At the con- 
clusion of this session the delegates were taken on a sight-seeing tour, and 
were served tea at the Rock Island Arsenal Golf Club. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Evening, 6:30 P. M. 


Greetings js -£ - * @ 


‘*Mississippi River in Literature’’—8:00 P.M. - - 


Mayor C. W. Sandstrom 


Moline, Illinois 


Main Dining Room 


Grace Shellenberger 
Librarian, Public Library, Davenport, Iowa 


A. L. A. Trip to Los Angeles, Stereoptican Pictures—9 :00 P. M. 


Main Dining Room 


J. R. Patterson 
Director, Visual Materials, Chicago Public Library 


Reception and Dancing—9:30-11 P. M. - - - 


The first general meeting was an in- 
formal dinner and business session in 
the LeClaire October 15, with the 
president, M. F. Gallagher of Chicago, 
presiding. 

After an address of welcome from 
Mayor C. W. Sandstrom of Moline, 
Grace Shellenberger, librarian of the 
Davenport (Iowa) Public Library, 
gave a delightful paper, “The Missis- 
sippi River in Literature.” 

Mr. Gallagher introduced Mr. Oak- 
leaf of Moline who invited members 
of the I. L. A. to visit the fine library 
of Lincolniana collected by his father 
over a period of many years. 

J. R. Patterson, director of Visual 
Materials, Chicago Public Library, 
showed lantern slides taken along the 
route of the A. L. A. special train on 


Main Dining Room 


the Santa Fe trip to Los Angeles last 
June, and convention scenes in that 
city. These views included many in- 
teresting features of the desert and of 
California. 


Following the lantern slide enter- 
tainment, a brief business session was 
held. 

Otto R. Barnett, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Trus- 
tees’ Section, presented a resolution 
from that section asking the I. L. A. 
to approve the report of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, and to authorize the 
Committee to present to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature for enactment 
the draft of a bill for amending Sec- 
tions 10-16, inclusive, of the Illinois 
library statute, accompanying said re- 
port, with authority to make such 
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changes in said draft as would not in- 
volve a departure in principle from 
the provisions of said bill as reported 
to the Illinois Library Association. 
Mr. Barnett outlined briefly the pro- 
posed changes in these sections. The 
resolution was accepted. 

Bella Steuernagel of Belleville, pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating 
Committee, as follows: 


President, Alice Williams, 
Moline Public Library 


First Vice-president, Nathan Levin, 
assistant librarian, Chicago Public Li- 
brary 

Second Vice-president, Winifred Ver 
Nooy, head, Reference Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library 


librarian, 
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Secretary, Gladys Allison , librarian, 
River Forest Public Library 

Treasurer, Blanche Gray, 
Mattoon Public Library 


librarian, 


The President appointed the following 
committees: 


Auditing: 
Harriet M. Skogh 
Vilda Beem 
P. L. Windsor 


Resolutions: 


Elsie Shocker 
Elizabeth Curry 
Charlotte Ryan 


The meeting was then adjourned for 
an informal reception and dancing. 


Mississippi River in Literature 
Abstract of the talk by GRACE SHELLENBERGER, Librarian, Public Library, Davenport, Iowa 


This subject was approached by a 
brief reference to the early history 
of the discovery and exploration of 
the Mississippi. Reference was made 
to DeSoto and his brilliantly organized 
and equipped expedition to search for 
cities of gold in America, not to dis- 
cover a river; and to the explorers, 
Father Marquette, LaSalle, Baron de 
Tonti, Joliet, and others who adven- 
tured in this region. 


The statement has been made that 
after 1720 there is no fiction covering 
the history of the growth of the Mis- 
sissippi and its valley. The speaker 
cited the story of the Acadians, 1755, 
Alice of Old Vincennes, 1778, The 
Crossing by Churchill, 1800, etc. 


Two distinguished travelers were 
Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dickens, 
who both wrote uncomplimentary de- 
scriptions of the Mississippi River. 
The first visited in 1820, and the sec- 
ond in 1840. 


Recent books of fiction and travel 
have been quite numerous, such as, 
“Father Mississippi,” by Lyle Saxon; 
“A Raftin’ on the Mississipp’,” by 
Russell; “A Raft Pilot’s Log,” by 
Captain Blair; and “Showboat,” by 
Edna Ferber. 

The golden age of the steamboats 
and the river packets were the years 





preceding and just following the Civil 
War. This phase of Mississippi liter- 
ature holds much glamor for readers 
and writers of today, and the source 
material is still abundant. 

Two authors who showed a thorough 
knowledge of and a great love for the 
Mississippi were George B. Merrick, 
who wrote “Old times on the Upper 
Mississippi,” and that skillful pilot, 
Mark Twain, who wrote “Life on the 
Mississippi.” 

Many ballads were sung by the ne- 
groes who served on the palatial 
steamers. Fine examples of these are 
found in the book “Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’”’, by Herbert Quick. 

Few poets have chosen the Missis- 
sippi as a theme, therefore in poetry 
there is not much variety to offer for 
consideration. Frederick Oaks Syl- 
vester has been styled, by friends in 
St. Louis, “the poet painter of the 
Mississippi” as he used both pen and 
brush to express his appreciation of 
the river as he knew it. 

Reference was made to the Findley 
collection of books pertaining to the 
Mississippi. This collection was made 
by Mr. Caldwell, and given as a me- 
morial to John Findley, once presi- 
dent of Knox College at Galesburg. 
It is probably the most comprehensive 
library in our vicinity on this subject. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Illinois Library Extension Conference 
Thursday Morning, 9:30 A. M. 


Opening Address - - - - * 


Response - = = = = = 


‘‘Library Service in Illinois”’ 


M. F. Gallagher 


President, Illinois Library Association 


Carl B. Roden 


Chairman of Library Extension Conference 


An Open Conference, designed to Disclose Conditions ; to Discuss Needs; 
to Devise Plans for Amplification and Improvement. 


Representatives of Illinois cultural activities including Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; University of Illinois; Illinois Federation 


of Home Bureaus; and others. 


General Review of the State Library Field - - 


Anna May Price 


Superintendent State Library Extension Division 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:30 P. M. 


The Illinois Library Law - - 


Spencer Ewing 
Bloomington 


(County Library ; Contract System) 


The Moline-Port Byron Contract 


How Milwaukee Serves the County 


Thursday’s meeting grew out of a 
request from outside the Association 
to the president of the I. L. A. for a 
general library conference in which 
representatives of various organiza- 
tions and other prominent people of 
the state should participate. 


Carl Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library and chairman of the 
committee to arrange this conference, 
presided at the meeting. Mr. Roden 
said that the meeting was to consist 
of expressions from other organiza- 
tions on library conditions in the state, 
and informal discussion, from which 
it was hoped to deduce principles and 
policies leading toward better pub- 
licity, if not wider extension of libra 
facilities, and, if possible, both. The 
morning to be devoted to conditions 
“as they are”; the afternoon to “what 
to do about them.” 


Alice Williams 
Sabeoston, Moline Public Library 


Matthew S. Dudgeon 


Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library 


Mr. Roden then introduced Mr. 
Gallagher, president of the I. L. A., 
who made the opening address of the 
conference. 


Commenting on Mr. Gallagher’s 
paper, Mr. Roden said that since the 
Illinois library law provides for all 
the modern expedients tried and found 
effective in other parts of the country, 
and that since two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the state (outside Chicago) 
were not served by any public library, 
it followed that libraries were not sold 
to Illinois, and that our task was to 
organize a thorough and competent 
system of publicity. Mr. Roden then 
read a list of organizations that had 
been invited to take part in the con- 
ference, and read letters from Gover- 
nor Emmerson, Professor Linstrom of 
the University of Illinois, one from 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
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Taxation and Statistics of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, and others, 
all expressing sincere interest in the 
object of the meeting. 

Since the P. T. A. has been most 
active in furthering library extension 
Mr. Roden called first on Mrs. Paul 
G. Burt of Hinsdale, state chairman 
of the Children’s Reading Committee 
of the P. T. A. Mrs. Burt presented 
a very stimulating paper giving her ex- 
perience as chairman of the Commit- 
tee and her observations on the need 
of rural library service for the schools 
and for adult readers. 

Homer Hall of the Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College at De- 
Kalb, and formerly a county superin- 
tendent of schools, said that rural li- 
braries as he knew them were “im- 
possible,” that the books were not 
suitable for the children, and that one- 
half of the ten thousand rural school 
libraries were in bad condition. He 
spoke of the inadequacy of the expen- 
ditures for library books for rural 
schools, and of the value of good read- 
ing as shown by educational tests in 
the schools today. Mr. Hall expressed 
his belief in the county as a unit for 
libraries, as well as for schools, and 
said that if library books could be 
made available to the school children 
today they would create a felt need for 
library service later on. 

Mr. Roden expressed appreciation 
of the contribution the normal colleges 
are making to library development 
in the increasing amount of instruc- 
tion and training in the use of books 
and libraries which they are giving. 

Mrs. Claire V. Golden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation, said that many rural 
people think the schools offer adequate 
library service but that the average 
school gets about twenty-five new 
books a year, and whether or not it 
gets those depends on the interest of 
the teacher. She said the great need, 
as expressed by the rural teachers, is 
for supplementary books and fiction, 
as the average country child gets little 
suitable reading at home. One teacher 
reported that nine-tenths of her chil- 
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dren had nothing to read but the 
Prairie Farmer. Mrs. Golden said 
further that all state organizations 
want good books available for every- 
one and that she considered the county 
library the logical unit, as it meant 
good books for all ages, intelligently 
chosen. She expressed the Home Bu- 
reau’s hearty interest in extending 
rural library service, and their will- 
ingness to cooperate to bring it about. 

J. C. Hanna, state high school su- 
pervisor, mentioned some of the prob- 
lems of high school library service. 
He spoke of the unsuitability of many 
of the books in their collections, and 
of the problem that the small high 
school library represented, both in 
suitable books and in service. He said 
that the Illinois Department of Edu- 
cation was doing what it could to im- 
prove the high school libraries and 
to emphasize their importance. He re- 
ported that in some cases the books 
were available to the community, as 
well as to the high school students. 

D. F. Nickols, manager of the IIli- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle, said that 
counties without library service were 
buying many of the Reading Circle 
books, but that he realized this was 
not library service and he was anxious 
to see county libraries develop. 

Miss Ahern expressed her pleasure 
in the spirit of cooperation shown in 
the meeting. She said that there was 
a double barrel function to be recog- 
nized in the cooperation between 
schools and libraries—teachers to 
teach and librarians to give library 
service, and that this principle had 
not always been so clearly recognized 
as today. 

Nelle Olson, supervisor of the pub- 
lic school libraries of Winnetka, spoke 
of the need of closer cooperation be- 
tween high school libraries to avoid 
duplication of effort. She emphasized 
the importance of planning for library 
quarters in new and remodeled high 
schools, and the need for better and 
uniform training in both high and 
elementary schools in the use of the 
library. She said there was need of 
closer cooperation between public and 
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school libraries and that certification 
or some other assurance of ability was 
needed. 

Carl Milam, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, made a brief 
talk in which he said it was a challenge 
to the library profession to have rep- 
resentatives of leading groups behind 
the state wide library movement, to 
extend and inspire it, and said the 
question was “Will we work with 
them, and have we the leadership?” 

Miss Anna May Price, superinten- 
dent of the Library Extension Divi- 
sion, gave a paper on library conditions 
in the state. 

Following Miss Price’s paper 
Spencer Ewing, trustee, Withers Pub- 
lic Library, Bloomington, moved that 
a Committee of the I. L. A. be appoint- 
ed to formulate a policy on library 
extension to carry on this work. Mr. 
Windsor suggested that either this 
committee should be a continuation of 
the present committee or that a new 
one should be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board of the I. L. A. with power 
to do anything necessary to further 
this work. The motion as presented 
and passed was that the incoming 
Board of the I. L. A. be requested to 
appoint a committee on library ex- 
tension to consist of members of the 
I. L. A. and of other cultural organi- 
zations, with power to add to its own 
numbers, and for the purpose of form- 
ulating and launching a program to 
promote the extension of library ser- 
vice in the state of Illinois and to per- 
form all such functions as may be 
found germane to that general ob- 
ject. 

Meeting was adjourned. 

At the opening of the afternoon 
session Spencer Ewing, author of the 
Contract Plan which was made a part 
of the library law at the last legisla- 
ture, presented a paper, “The Illinois 
Library Law with reference to the 
county library and the contract sys- 
tem,” in which he said that the small 
library was too costly to administer, 
and that we should gather enough 
small units for proper support for 
administration. 
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Alice Williams, librarian of the Mo- 
line Public Library, explained the 
working of the Moline-Port Byron 
contract, and Amoret Alford, librarian 
of the Port Byron Public Library, re- 
ported that there was great interest 
in the books their library received 
from Moline, and that the circulation 
had increased 56 per cent since the 
contract had been in effect. 

Mr. Roden then introduced Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, librarian of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, who ex- 
plained Milwaukee’s contract with the 
county. The county board has a con- 
tract with the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary for service for the entire county. 

Some discussion of the Milwaukee 
plan followed, and Chicago, Hinsdale, 
Rockford, Bloomington and Evanston 
reported having been approached about 
some form of contract service. 

Mr. Roden introduced Callie Wie- 
der, librarian of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Public Library, who gave an account 
of the preliminary steps and the plans 
for financing the Black Hawk County 
(Iowa) library demonstration. 

In selecting a county for the demon- 
tration a questionnaire was sent to 
each of the ninety-nine counties of 
the state inquiring especially about fi- 
nancial conditions, roads, attitude of 
the county toward progressive move- 
ments, supervisors, county superin- 
dent of schools, farm bureau, key 
people, and willingness of local library 
boards to cooperate. 

After Black Hawk County was se- 
lected it was decided to budget on 
the basis of $8,000 as that is the 
amount a library tax in that county 
would bring in. The Iowa Library 
Association had on hand $800 to be 
used for the demonstration, and the 
Secretary of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission agreed to furnish the services 
of the state organizer for one year, and 
$1,000 for new books (to be selected 
by the county). The budget includes 
an additional $3,000 for books, $600 
for a car, $400 for supplies and $180 
to supplement the salary of the or- 
ganizer. A special membership drive 
for the Iowa Library Association for 
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one thousand members for two years 
is being made to help meet the ex- 
penses, and gifts of money of various 
amounts have been received. 

The Federated Clubs made a cam- 
paign for books, and Hertzberg Bind- 
ery at DesMoines have rebound all 
gifts free of charge, 450 or 500 vol- 
umes. The Waterloo Public Library 
is donating space for headquarters, 
the equipment and half of the supplies. 
Black Hawk County is giving $600, 
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part of which has been paid and the 
remainder guaranteed by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The library began operations Sep- 
tember 1. There are five stations for 
adults. 

After Miss Wieder’s talk, Mr. 
Roden, thanking all the organizations 
that had participated, and asking all 
present to carry the enthusiasm of the 
meeting home, adjourned the meeting. 


Extension of Library Service in Illinois 
By M. F. GALLAGHER, President, Illinois Library Association. 


Under the auspices of a committee 
of the Illinois Library Association we 
are assembled to discuss the free pub- 
lic library service in Illinois and the 
problems involved in its extension to 
more or all of the people. We are 
dealing with a fundamental problem 
and function of government. When 
Lord Macaulay said “The primary end 
of government is the protection of the 
persons and property of men,” he 
omitted one of the cardinal purposes 
of government, the education of the 
citizens. Pervading all organic laws 
of the various states of the Union is 
the conception of the State as an or- 
gan of education. The ordinance of 
1787, the organic law of the territory 
which included Illinois, framed by 
statesmen who foresaw that on these 
lands in future years would dwell a 
nation of self-governing men and wo- 
men, declared “Religion, morals and 
knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” 
The free public library is a means and 
agency of government for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge no less important 
than schools and colleges. “The pub- 
lic library,” said the United States 
Commissioner of Education, “is one 
of our most effective agencies for 
public education, possibly the most 
effective of all for older boys and girls 
and men and women.” 

These principles then are self-evi- 
dent. A thorough and efficient system 


of free education for all of the people 
is a function and object of govern- 
ment, and the free public library, as 
a part of that system and as a means 
and agency of education, is of primary 
service and importance. These are 
postulates to be accepted in any dis- 
cussion of public library extension. 

Illinois has been one of the ad- 
vanced states in the establishment of 
a free public library system. The 
present public library system in this 
state in its magnitude and efficiency 
is one of which we may be justly 
proud. There are two hundred and 
eighty tax-supported free public li- 
braries in Illinois. During 1929 the 
total expenditures in this state for the 
maintenance of free public libraries 
supported by taxation reached the 
enormous sum of $3,904,164.02. The 
total number of volumes on the shelves 
of public libraries in Illinois was 
5,966,548. This system of free tax- 
supported libraries is magnificently 
supplemented by privately endowed 
and university libraries. 

Yet it is manifest that the free pub- 
lic library system of Illinois, although 
of colossal proportions, is today in- 
complete and inadequate, and the 
need of the extension of library serv- 
ice was never more urgent. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 of the people of this 
state have not the use of library facil- 
ities. There are in Illinois 1,346,821 
people living on farms who have no 
access to free public library facilities. 
This is over 96 per cent of the farm 
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population of Illinois. In Cook Coun- 
ty there are 258,187 people living in 
cities, towns and villages who have no 
access to public libraries. Throughout 
the state there are many cities with 
populations in excess of 5,000 without 
a public library. There are three cities 
in the state with populations in excess 
of 10,000 without a public library. 
Only one county, Warren County, has 
a county library, that is, a free public 
library service to all the county, in- 
cluding the rural regions. Only one 
other county in the state is today 
actively considering the establishment 
of a county library. There are ten 
counties in the state without a free 
public library of any kind, city, town- 
ship or county. They are Calhoun, 
Clinton, Effingham, Gallatin, Hardin, 
Henderson, Jasper, Pulaski, Putnam 
and Randolph. There are thirty-four 
counties in the state with only one 
public library. 

From this survey, it is clear that 
the great work of furnishing a free 
public library service to all of the 
people of Illinois, in fulfillment of one 
of the cardinal objects of government 
of a modern democratic state, the 
furnishing of the means and oppor- 
tunity of education to all the people, 
has by no means been accomplished. 
The great task is about half com- 
pleted. 


Libraries maintained by taxes are 
creations of statutes enacted by the 
State Legislature. Under these stat- 
utes they are organized, in virtue of 
them they exist, and from their pro- 
visions they derive all of their powers. 
A brief synopsis of these statutes may 
be of interest to show what can leg- 
ally be done in the establishment of 
public libraries and the expansion of 
library service. 

Four forms of tax-supported pub- 
lic library organizations exist in 
Illinois. 

1. City libraries. 

2. Towns, Village and Township 
libraries. 

3. County library. 

4. State library. 
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Libraries in incorporated cities 
have their own distinct organization. 
The city council has the power to es- 
tablish and maintain a public library. 
No vote of the people is necessary. To 
finance the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a public library in cities of 
less than 150,000 population (all cities 
in the state except Chicago) the city 
council may levy a tax of not to ex- 
ceed 1.2 mills on the dollar annually 
on all the taxable property in the city. 
The library is organized by the ap- 
pointment of a board of directors of 
nine members by the mayor with the 
approval of the city council. The 
members of this board are in the 
language of the law “chosen from the 
citizens at large with reference to 
their fitness for such office.” Not 
more than one member of the city 
council can at any time be a member 
of the library board. Powers of the 
board are broad. They adopt rules 
and regulations. They have exclusive 
control of the expenditure of all li- 
brary money. They have the power 
to purchase, construct or lease appro- 
priate building or buildings for the 
use of the library. They may estab- 
lish stations and branches to more 
conveniently and effectively serve the 
entire city. In general, they are di- 
rected to carry out the spirit and in- 
tent of the statute. The public library 
is declared by law to be forever free 
for the use of the inhabitants of the 
city where located under rules so 
framed as to render the use of the 
library and reading room to the great- 
est benefit of the greatest number of 
people. The privileges and use of the 
library may be extended by the board 
upon such terms and conditions as it 
may prescribe to persons residing out- 
side of the city. This power of serv- 
ing territory beyond the legal bound- 
aries of the city is of obvious import- 
ance. An annual report from the board 
to the city council is required and one 
of the items of this report is a state- 
ment of the character of any exten- 
sions of library service which have 
been undertaken. 
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Libraries in incorporated towns, 
villages, towns or in school districts 
in counties not under township organ- 
ization, are established by a vote of 
the people and when established have 
practically the same powers as librar- 
ies in cities. A petition signed by 
fifty legal voters will place the ques- 
tion of the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a free public library upon 
the ballot and a majority vote will ex- 
press the decision. The same tax rate 
of taxation is provided for libraries in 
towns, villages and townships as in 
incorporated cities. The organization 
of a town, village or township library 
is under a board of six directors 
elected by the people, excepting that 
in villages under the commission form 
of government, the library board of 
six directors shall be appointed by 
the mayor by and with the consent of 
the commissioners. An important pro- 
vision of the law is that libraries in 
towns, townships and villages may 
contract “with any lawfully incorp- 
orated library, association or any mu- 
nicipal library board in the state of 
Illinois for library service” and equal- 
ly important is the provision that the 
board of any town, township or vil- 
lage library “may join with the board 
or boards of any one or more librar- 
ies of any town, village or township 
for the maintenance of a common h- 
brary for such towns, villages or 
townships upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon by and between the said 
boards.” The usefulness of these pro- 
visions in the matter of the extension 
of adequate library service is obvious. 
Provisions are made for the construc- 
tion of library buildings through bond 
issues under irrepealable ordinances. 
In incorporated cities this is done by 
action of the city council; in towns, 
villages and townships, by the vote of 
the people. 

County libraries are provided for in 
Illinois under a law enacted in 1919. 
By the vote of the people in any coun- 
ty, a public county library system may 
be established. The board of county 
commissioners or the board of super- 
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visors may contract with an existing 
library in the county to establish, 
equip and maintain a public county li- 
brary system. Under such a contract 
necessary provisions are (a) to estab- 
lish, equip and maintain a county li- 
brary; (b) to establish, equip and 
maintain such branches and stations 
of the county library in the various 
parts of the county as may be deemed 
necessary; (c) to acquire and circu- 
late books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
musical scores and records, pictures, 
stereoptican slides, motion picture 
films and other educational material, 
and (d) to do all other things neces- 
sary to carry on an efficient public 
county library system. Contracts of 
the character indicated must be ap- 
proved by the Illinois Library Exten- 
sion Commission. Where the public 
county library system is not main- 
tained under contract it functions 
under the control of a county library 
board of five members appointed by 
the board of county commissioners or 
the board of supervisors. This board 
is given power under the law to estab- 
lish, equip and maintain a county 
library, branches and stations, to ap- 
point a county librarian, to make rules 
and regulations, and to do all other 
things necessary to carry on an effi- 
cient public county library system. The 
appointment of the county librarian re- 
quires the approval of the Illinois Li- 
brary Extension Commission. In es- 
tablishing and maintaining branches 
or stations of the county library, the 
county library may, if it is deemed ad- 
visable, contract with existing librar- 
ies to serve as such branches or sta- 
tions. A county library building is 
provided for, and an annual tax of not 
to exceed two-thirds of a mill on the 
dollar of the assessed value of all tax- 
able property within the county which 
has established a public county library 
is provided. The annual report of the 
county library board must show the 
location and character of the branches 
or stations of the public county library 
system and a statement of the char- 
acter of any other extensions of pub- 
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lic county library system undertaken 
during the year. 

The State Library has important 
powers and functions in connection 
with library extension. The State Li- 
brary adopted under an Act of the 
Legislature passed fifty-six years ago 
has three divisions: a General Library 
Division, a Library Extension Divi- 
sion, and an Archives Division. The 
library is under the control of five 
library commissioners, the Governor, 
Secretary of State, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and two other per- 
sons appointed by the Governor. The 
Library Extension Division is vested 
with important powers. The State 
Library is empowered by law to oper- 
ate traveling libraries and loan books 
to any library in the state or to any 
community or organization not yet 
having an established library under 
such conditions as the librarian of the 
State Library may prescribe. The 
librarian of the State Library is di- 
rected from time to time to send out 
and distribute such books throughout 
the state, and at suitable intervals 
change such distributions, in such 
manner as to secure to the greatest 
practicable degree the use and enjoy- 
ment of such books to the people of 
the entire state. The librarian may also 
conduct a clearing house for periodi- 
cals for free gift to local libraries. 

A fact of prime importance in con- 
nection with the State Library is the 
provision for the appointment of a 
library organizer to give advice and 
information to any person or com- 
munity interested in starting a new 
public library. This library organizer, 
to quote the wording of the statute, 
“shall keep informed of the condition, 
scope and methods of work of the 
various public libraries of the State, 
visiting the same as occasion may re- 
quire, shall assist as far as practic- 
able in promoting and starting new 
libraries, and at the end of each fiscal 
year shall make a report of the gen- 
eral library conditions in the state to 
the librarian.” 
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From this summary we may con- 
clude that the legal machinery in IIli- 
nois available for library extension is 
varied and elaborate and on the whole 
adequate. 


Cities and villages may establish 
branches and stations. 


They may serve people residing out- 
side of the city or village. 

Library boards of towns, townships 
and villages may contract for service 
with any municipal library board or 
any incorporated library association. 

Towns, villages and townships may 
unite in maintaining a common library. 

County libraries may be established 
and under charter power furnish a 
free rural delivery of books. 

The State Library, with the entire 
state as its field of action, has great 
unused powers. 

The legal processes for library 
growth are provided in ample mea- 
sure. We are not to consider how they 
can be utilized in creating library serv- 
ice for more or all of the people. In 
our vision and goal and planning for 
library development we should em- 
brace the entire state. We should pro- 
claim without hesitation that those 
who live on the farms should have the 
golden privilege of the convenient free 
use of books through government 
agencies, the same as dwellers in the 
towns and cities. A well-considered, 
well-directed, dignified and persistent 
plan of publicity to create and mould 
public opinion is of paramount im- 
portance. Throughout all the state it 
must be made known through the best 
channels of publicity what the library 
means in education, its importance in 
the community, what it possesses for 
the instruction, recreation and inspir- 
ation of the people. We must achieve 
greater community consciousness of 
the library. All civic, cultural and in- 
dustrial associations should be en- 
listed, awakened to a greater realiza- 
tion of the value and importance to 
the community of the modern library 
service and their interest and active 
co-operation solicited. Public officials 
in cities, counties and state in execu- 
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tive and legislative departments must 
have a keener recognition of the pub- 
lic library as a means of education, as 
a force for the enjoyment and happi- 
ness and welfare of the people, freely 
serving all, the most democratic of all 
democratic institutions. State grants 
for county library development should 
be considered under conditions in this 
state. Free public library service can- 
not be imposed on any town or city or 
county from without, but where, in 
any community in the state, leading 
men and women are advocating the 
establishment of a library, they should 
receive the active co-operation of this 
Association. More appreciative and 
generous tax support must be continu- 
ously advocated as of the utmost im- 
portance, without which the stream is 
dried up at its source. With more lib- 
eral tax support not only is finer and 
greater and more varied service pos- 
sible but the profession of librarian 
can be made more attractive to men 
and women of high competence who 
can be offered an opportunity for use- 
fulness commensurate with their am- 
bition and capacity. All this is merely 
offered as suggestions for this confer- 
ence which, it may be, will herald the 
beginning of a new era of library de- 
velopment in Illinois. 

Our cause has a universal appeal. 
Who will deny that Illinois can make 
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no finer investment for its future than 
an enlarged and greater and more 
general system of free public libraries? 
Abraham Lincoln walked twelve miles 
to borrow a book. Now some hundred 
years later we may give to the youth 
on the farms convenient reach and 
free use of the finest books, their in- 
troduction perhaps to the enchanted 
and inspiring world of great litera- 
ture. To more and more people of 
this state we may bring nearer the 
shelves of books in which are em- 
bodied the ideas, philosophy, learning, 
wisdom, ideals, hopes, imagination and 
aspirations of the great men of all 
countries and of all ages; the great 
themes of the human mind, religion, 
science, philosophy, politics, art; the 
great romances and stories of adven- 
ture, exploration and travel; poetry 
to refresh and exalt the human spirit. 
To extend free library service to a 
community is to extend a glorious 
privilege; to extend, if I may use the 
figure, a living stream that will nour- 
ish and enrich the soil of mental and 
spiritual progress, soil from which 
grow the flowers of wisdom, truth, 
fancy, romance, gayety and beauty; 
extend to all for the asking the means 
to a more useful and richer and hap- 
pier life. 


Library Service in Dlinois 


By MRS. PAUL G. BURT, Chairman of Library Extension, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


It was four years ago that I was 
persuaded to accept the newly insti- 
tuted chairmanship of Children’s 
Reading in the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers under the na- 
tional leadership of Miss Sarah B. 
Askew of New Jersey. At that time 
I had no clear conception of what 
such a chairmanship involved, but in 
one year’s time I found myself grad- 
ually coming in contact with library 
work again after fourteen years’ ab- 
sence. The opportunity of promoting 
good reading for children on such a 


large scale was thrilling and delight- 
ful. It served to show me two things: 
(1)—That the job was an easy one 
where good library service was avail- 
able and that it was only necessary to 
attempt to awaken the associations to 
a deeper appreciation of that fine 
service and arouse them to avail them- 
selves of its wider use; (2)—That it 
was something else to arouse a very 
deep and lasting interest in books for 
children when they were never easily 
available. The rural and small town 
groups were sincerely interested and 
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eager for the books; exhibits never 
failed to attract crowds, but along 
with the interest there was observed a 
certain noticeable despondency —a 
sort of “these are not for us” feeling. 
I found these people were easily led 
to bend every effort to raise money 
for books in the school, but they soon 
became discouraged because the re- 
sults seemed too meager—not at all 
what they had been led to expect. The 
committee’s selection of books was 
usually ill-advised and the children 
not particularly enthusiastic or inter- 
ested. Something was wrong. As was 
to be expected many teachers ex- 
pressed hope that they might have 
more books. I remember one exclaim- 
ing over “Adventures of a Pebble” 
and “Holiday Pond,” and when she 
was asked why she did not buy them 
with her book fund, said, “I would if 
I ever had the chance. Don’t you 
know that the book fund is nearly 
always spent before the teacher ar- 
rives? The book salesman reaches the 
trustees first.” Many of these teach- 
ers know about borrowing from the 
State Library. I recall one telling me 
enthusiastically, “And they are good 
books too!” But the impression grows 
that they still wanted more books and 
the chance to discuss their book needs 
personally with someone in sympathy 
with their work. 


Thus it was that my own interest in 
the lack of books for so many children 
over the state was aroused. Two 
years later the Illinois Congress es- 
tablished a Committee on library ex- 
tension, Miss Julia Wright Merrill 
having organized such a committee in 
the National Congress. I did not take 
this chairmanship reluctantly but 
seized it as an opportunity for creat- 
ing a wider interest in libraries in gen- 
eral throughout the state and helping 
in a small way to secure books for 
those I had already found eager for 
them. 


The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers consists of more than 


112,000 members. This membership 


is a cross section of humanity as var- 
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ied as that in the public schools them- 
selves, but it is bound together with 
common ideals, a common under- 
standing and a common purpose—the 
welfare of children. The possibilities 
in making a contribution to the wel- 
fare of children through library ex- 
tension will readily occur to you, for 
this organization functions not only in 
amazingly large groups, but in the 
smallest villages and country. The 
plan of procedure has been to stimu- 
late appreciation and support of good 
library service wherever it exists and 
help further the spread of good library 
service where it is now lacking; to 
acquaint parent-teacher groups with 
just what is meant by good library 
service and how it may be obtained. 
A close and friendly relationship is 
maintained with the Library Exten- 
sion Division at Springfield and no de- 
liberate action is taken without the ex- 
pressed approval and advice of the 
superintendent. 


After two years’ efforts it is no 
more than right that the Illinois Li- 
brary Association know the impres- 
sions the Illinois Congress has received 
of the library service in Illinois and 
what it feels may be done to improve 
it. Most of it will not be news to you 
but it is hoped that means may be 
found for a sound basis of coopera- 
tion between the two organizations. 
I merely wish to say that the Illinois 
Congress has provided an excellent 
channel for organized library devel- 
opment, and hopes the library profes- 
sion in the state will avail itself of the 
opportunity to work through this or- 
ganization to reach the vast numbers 
of people now without any library 
service at all. 


Where good libraries exist and, by 
good libraries I mean not only a good 
collection of books, but good librar- 
ianship as well, parent-teacher groups 
are decidedly interested in library ser- 
vice and use it on all sides for chil- 
dren’s reading, parent education, child 
study, recreation and so on. As the 
work of these libraries has been ob- 
served it would seem that the success 
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has come not so much as the result 
of just a good collection of books ably 
administered as by the conscious 
efforts of the librarians to make their 
libraries an understood, social force 
in the community; first by analyzing 
the community’s needs and then striv- 
ing to meet them. A good deal of pub- 
licity is used. The librarian is known 
because of personal contacts outside 
the library. You will understand what 
I mean when I tell of asking for the 
librarian, after library hours, in a 
town of this state and, of the eight 
people in the corner drug store, not 
one as much as knew her name, much 
less where she lived, and that after 
some years of devoted service. She has 
a pretty fair library, too, but only a 
small proportion of her people are be- 
ing reached. Her library is not a po- 
tent factor in the town; greater finan- 
cial support will scarcely be realized 
and there is no use for parent-teacher 
people or others looking there for 
leadership in extending the service. 
Program chairmen have reported that 
they had little or no help from their 
local library; their librarian did not 
seem to be interested or did not have 
anything to offer. On the other hand 
local leaders have come to me with 
shining eyes to tell how much their 
library means to them personally and 
to their organization and how their 
librarian was always to be counted on 
for any worth while project. This 
happens often enough to be grateful 
news. Last year 476 associations re- 
ported work in some phase of library 
extension in a questionnaire sent out 
and of these 61 registered interest in 
a county library. 

One cannot come back to contact 
with library work after many years 
without some adjustments, a re-affirm- 
ing of faith in and a defining of just 
what public library service means. I 
have informed myself as much as pos- 
sible about the new developments in 
library work. I was born and bred 
in the country. I know what it is to 
be book hungry. My increasing deaf- 
ness but develops my passion for 
books. I believe in books thoroughly. 
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No matter what the theory or practice 
of education may be, books are needed. 
Perhaps the greatest change I have 
observed in modern library service is 
the place the library occupies in the 
educational life of the community. 
The historical, recreational and cul- 
tural aspects were already understood 
but demands of the schools and adult 
education were new. To me the most 
stimulating feature of present day li- 
brary work is that in connection with 
the public schools. If the right books 
are provided and skillfully introduced 
in the earlier grades and provided 
straight through the school, there is 
going to be a very noticeable improve- 
ment in the scholastic status of the 
schools, to say nothing of producing 
a generation which will undoubtedly 
rise up and call the library blessed and 
support it willingly and faithfully. 
That hordes of our children pass from 
the public schools each year with no 
knowledge of books save the few text- 
books they have carried under their 
arms may be a criticism of our present 
day education, but certain it is that 
those children rarely become users of 
a library except by accident, and, not 
knowing what a public library means, 
are not going to part with their hard- 
earned cash to pay a tax to support it. 
Now I can hear some of you Say, 
“Give us the money and we will de- 
velop this work with the schools” and 
I answer that the financial support for 
the correlation between the schools 
and libraries will be forthcoming onlv 
when its benefits are more generally 
known and demonstrated. Has not 
the modern librarian a direct respon- 
sibility in this matter? Where else 
should we look for guidance, and are 
you perfectly sure you are spending 
what money you have for the most 
important ends? 

Over half my correspondence has 
to do with school libraries. A mem- 
ber writes, “Our parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is starting a school library; 
how do we go about it; what books 
shall we buy and how catalog and 
manage them?” These inquiries are 
answered with much care. Book lists 
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are supplied. Every effort is made to 
steer these people into contact with 
a skilled librarian. The wonder is 
that the help of a state chairman is 
sought when there is a trained and 
experienced librarian right at hand. 
Just whose business it is to counsel 
and guide these many school and class 
room libraries scattered over the 
state? Is our Extension Division 
equipped to do it? Should not the 
state education department accept 
some of the responsibility? Is the help 
offered by the large libraries well 
enough known? These are some of 
the questions that occur. 


I firmly believe that the time has 
come for certain stock-taking in the 
average small library. I remember 
Professor Bailey’s remarks last year 
when he pointed out that certain 
efforts at present are too expensive, 
too indirect, and too indefinite. A li- 
brarian should be able to analyze her 
community, see its needs and strive de- 
liberately to meet them. Coming from 
a county in which there are seven 
small libraries, every one of which 
may safely be called “struggling,” I 
have given the situation some thought. 
Either they must change their tech- 
nique or remain struggling. Picture 
all of these seven libraries buying 
about the same books, duplicating the 
cataloging, using their best librarian 
for the mechanical process of prepar- 
ing these books for circulation and you 
see an uneconomical feature which 
deprives the patrons of much needed 
books and librarianship. That these 
librarians have not convinced their 
trustees that some union of effort 
might be beneficial would almost 
seem as if outside help might be neces- 
sary. What is the answer? Put with 
it the fact that with these seven li- 
braries over half the population of that 
county has no library advice at all. Is 
there hope in the county library? I 
believe there is. If the villages sup- 
porting these seven small libraries had 
to pay the added tax required by law 
to support a county library I think 
they would have an actual saving, pro- 
vided a check were made on the re- 
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turns of money invested, for the 
county library would naturally pro- 
vide the organization necessary for 
all the book ordering and cataloging, 
binding, mending and specialized ser- 
vice. This uneconomical method of 
giving library service combined with 
the rather indifferent service offered 
in many places does not make the li- 
brary cause a popular one. Making 
the county the unit in such a county 
will probably be a lengthy process, but 
there are ways to shorten it. I feel 
librarians can pave the way by effect- 
ing a county organization, getting all 
the librarians and trustees together 
once a year to study the situation. Is 
it asking too much of the small 
town librarian to consider means for 
making her library a stronger factor 
in her own community and at the same 
time give library service to thousands 
now without it? 


I feel so strongly that a means for 
introducing a larger library unit must 
be found. A county library would 
be suitable for most of the counties 
of the state. In some places two or 
three counties could combine with 
profit. There are some counties that 
are already provided with several 
strong librarians. They could divide 
the county between them, and thus add 
to their revenue for the enrichment of 
their service, find fresh fields for cir- 
culating many books that now lie dead 
on their shelves and have a share in 
developing the greatest educational 
possibility in our American democracy 
since compulsory schooling was in- 
stituted—that of providing free books 
for the whole population. 


Three other possibilities occur to me 
which might contribute to the end of 
developing a larger library unit. Pop- 
ular library publicity is one of them. 
In my contact with rural parent- 
teacher groups I have learned that 
they have but the vaguest idea of what 
modern library service consist. They 


appreciate the value of books but a 
library means a building, a fol-de-rol 
they can do very well without. There 
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are over ten thousand one-room 
schools in Illinois, and books are not 
conspicuous in them. As yet the pa- 
trons of those schools for the most 
part are not conscious of any serious 
lack. They do not miss what they 
have never experienced. But that is 
only partly true. People from the 
city and towns, former library users, 
move to the country. Country people 
themselves travel. Many of our 
people have seen book trucks in other 
states; others have read about them. 
The problem then resolves itself into 
two parts—(1) that these two million 
or so people must be aroused to the 
need of books and library service and 
(2) that those who do know about li- 
braries, and long for their use, must be 
enlisted and informed as to how to 
help themselves secure library service. 

So convinced am I of the need for 
general library publicity in Illinois 
that I tried to get the Illinois Congress 
to undertake it, but they felt that it 
was too highly specialized for a vol- 
unteer organization and more properly 
should be handled by the library pro- 
fession. I think I must be getting a 
little touched on the subject of pub- 
licity, but I have learned that people 
are not going to support something 
about which they know nothing. There 
is already some splendid publicity in 
this state. I fairly ache to see it made 
available for wider use. Some librar- 
ians seem to have a natural flair for 
it and others not at all. Since all the 
libraries in the state would benefit in 
time by a state-wide publicity cam- 
paign they should contribute somewhat 
to it, but it probably should be handled 
by the experts. The ground covered 
should certainly be a comprehensive 
one, embracing news of legislation, 
county library activity and regular li- 
brary features. I am_ especially 
anxious to see library pictures and 
human interest stories in the seven 
hundred and fifty county newspapers 
of the state. They are read from 
cover to cover in the country. Miss 
Merrill’s article published in the 
Farmer's Wife has been mentioned to 
me many times, proving that such 
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articles are of interest. I remembered 
being quite impressed by the tale told 
by one of our librarians. She said, 
“Our editor will not give us any space. 
He does not recognize the library at 
all.” There are probably others like 
him. Will they not see the light— 
that the library is “the thing,” is the 
very center of news often when they 
see the library news from other places? 

The interest parent-teacher groups 
take in school libraries is a real one, 
yet for the best development of that 
interest they should be better informed 
in order that the expenditure of money 
may bring the best results. Is there 
any way to secure more library speak- 
ers who can and will speak before dis- 
trict conferences, and state conven- 
tions and present the best aims and 
ideals of the library profession on 
school libraries? School superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers are not 
always informed as to the best way 
to secure books for the schools. Again 
and again I have seen the most hap- 
hazard attempts to establish and main- 
tain school libraries on the mistaken 
assumption that the library training 
offered in some of the normal schools 
was all sufficient to prepare them for 
the undertaking. If the library pro- 
fession believes thoroughly in this 
type of library work, and I believe it 
does, will it not be worth while to try 
to “sell” it to the school people by 
talks at school meetings? I would 
like to see the state divided into sec- 
tions with at least one or two speakers 
in each who could be counted on to 
make an agreeable presentation of 
what libraries and trained librarians 
have to offer school boards and execu- 
tives. This is a form of publicity that 
will add dignity and prestige to the 
library cause in Illinois. 

Another valuable means for inter- 
esting people in books and libraries is 
by personal contact. If our State Ex- 
tension Division had a special exten- 
sion visitor to make such contacts we 
might make more headway. Just a 
little sample of sympathetic under- 
standing of the local situations coupled 
with tactful suggestions as to how they 
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might be overcome would certainly 
help people to help themselves secure 
library service. Progress would natur- 
ally be made in time. A special field 
agent for Illinois then is another pos- 
sibility which, in my mind, would con- 
tribute to developing library service 
over the state. 

“Seeing is believing.” If we could 
see a first class county library with a 
book truck actually working in IIli- 
nois, it would be more convincing than 
all our talk about one. If one could 
be demonstrated for a period, paid for 
by outside assistance, the people could 
see its value for themselves; it would 
become the very best means for pub- 
licity and probably teach us all we 
need to know about developing them 
throughout the state. The [Illinois 
Congress has been sounded on the 
possibility of giving some financial 
assistance to such an undertaking, and 
the feeling was that it might be will- 
ing to do so in time, but that to do so 
immediately was premature because 
the body politic which must finally 
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vote the tax to support the library was 
as yet not sufficiently informed to war- 
rant it. 

These then are the fruits of my la- 
bors in the Illinois Congress : 

(1) Better cooperation between 
the school and public libraries should 
be developed more widely. 

(2) General library publicity is 
much needed. 

(3) A special field agent attached 
to the Library Extension Division 
would be a distinct aid and 

(4) The county library seems to 
offer the best plan for rural and small 
town people and should be soundly 
demonstrated. 

These suggestions are offered in the 
hope that they may be of some use 
to you in formulating plans for the 
state. 

Since this paper was prepared, I 
have learned that there is a special 
field agent in the Library Extension 
Division, and that the work of which 
I spoke is now being carried on by the 
Division. 


The Library Field in Illinois 


By ANNA MAY PRICE, Superintendent, Library Extension Division. 


Notwithstanding all the adverse 
things that have been said about the 
libraries in Illinois this morning, some 
very creditable work is being done, 
and statistics show that it com- 
pares very favorably with that of li- 
braries in any other state. 

In 1929, 260 libraries circulated 
26,846,871 volumes. This is an aver- 
age of 3.6 volumes for each man, wo- 
man and child in the state, and 18.4 
volumes for each one registered as a li- 
brary patron. To state it in terms of 
family reading, it would average 92 
books per year. For the use of these 
92 books, the head of the family pays 
in taxes and gifts $3.55, which is little 
more than the price of one novel. 

These are averages for the 260 li- 
braries. We have recently made a 


survey grouping libraries according to 
the population of the cities, and work- 
ing out many interesting percentages. 


There are seven cities with a popula- 
tion between 50,000 and 100,000. 

In this group the highest circulation 
figure per patron is 27 volumes, and 
the lowest is 16. The highest cost per 
capita is $1.03, and the lowest is 30 
cents per capita. In one library it 
costs 15 cents to circulate a book and 
in another 7 cents. 

In the group of 15 cities from 25,000 
to 50,000 population, the highest cir- 
culation per patron is 28 books, and 
the lowest is 7. The greatest cost to 
the reader is $1.04, and the lowest is 
23 cents. 

Twenty libraries are in cities having 
from 10,000 to 15,000 population. 
Here again there is a wide variation 
in the reading of patrons, from 27 
volumes to 5, with a median of 15 
books. The cost per capita shows the 
same difference, $1.36 to 14 cents, 
median 52 cents. 
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Much the same ratio in books read 
and cost to the citizens is maintained 
in smaller cities. In those of 2,000 to 
3,000 population, the highest number 
of books circulated were 30 per bor- 
rower, median 22 and lowest 10; the 
cost per capita, $1.31 to 49 cents. 


These figures are sufficient to show 
that some libraries are doing very 
satisfactory work; others are doing 
fair work; while still others have 
much to do to bring the work up to 
standard. 


The number of new books pur- 
chased each year has much to do with 
the circulation. Everyone today—in 
Illinois, at least—wants to read our 
contemporary writers. Conditions are 
changing; new inventions and ma- 
chinery make life vastly different to- 
day from that twenty-five, fifteen, or 
even ten years ago. 


These writers are writing to inter- 
pret these changes. They are writing 
to us and for us. Whether they write 
about Briand, Lloyd George, Hoover, 
a book of politics, economics, agricul- 
ture, or one on social life in the form 
of a novel or a book of travel, they are 
doing it for us. 


The number of these books that a 
library can buy depends on the 
library’s income. The maximum tax 
rate for libraries is now 1.2 mills. The 
income on this 1.2 depends on the as- 
sessed valuation on which the taxes 
are computed. This valuation varies 
in an amazing degree for cities of the 
same population. In the southern part 
of the state, valuations are very low. 
Take West Frankfort, population 14,- 
690. The valuation is $4,053,000. 
West Frankfort has one of the richest 
coal mines in the state. 


Streator, a little north of the center 
of the state, population 14,712, a good 
factory town, has a valuation of $10,- 
700,000. Elmhurst, west of Chicago, 
commutes with the city, population 
13,579, has a valuation of $12,003,218. 
Highland Park, on the north shore, 
population 11,814, has a valuation of 
$16,296,902. 
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Thus Streator may have an income 
two and one-half times as large as 
West Frankfort, Elmhurst three times 
as great, and Highland Park four 
times. Another very grave influence 
on income this year is the great 
amount of uncollected tax. The 1.2 
library tax levied for West Frankfort 
should equal $5,000. As a matter of 
fact, this year only $1,900 has been 
collected. West Frankfort is con- 
sidered one of the best business towns 
in the southern part of the state. The 
library income in the other cities in 
this section fares much worse. 


The question, however, is not one of 
economic depression entirely. It is in 
great part the problem of our tax sys- 
tem, whereby intangible property, or 
more than fifty per cent of all prop- 
erty escapes taxation. 


We are to have an opportunity No- 
vember 4 to vote on giving the legisla- 
ture a chance to revise the tax laws of 
the state. If the referendum is lost, 
it will be another five years before 
anything can be done to correct the 
situation. 


The public libraries have only a 
few weeks to call the attention of the 
public to this referendum, and to all 
of the available books and periodicals 
on the subject. It is a civic duty. 

Our recent survey shows also 
the type of book which circulates 
most—fiction, including both novels 
and stories for children, or gen- 
eral classed books. There are some 
libraries whose fiction circulation 
is only 55 per cent of the totals 
—and there are others whose fic- 
tion reaches as high as 91, 92 and 93 
per cent. The statement is frequently 
made that novels are read more quick- 
ly and one can read two or three 
novels to one classed book. This is 
not as true as it once was. Much 
biography today can be read quite as 
fast and is quite as entertaining as fic- 
tion—biography, for instance, such as 
the new life of Briand or the story of 
San Michele. 

The percentage of juvenile circula- 
tion is another indication of the well 
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rounded work of the library. In every 
group of libraries, classed by popula- 
tion of the cities, there are libraries 
where the juvenile circulation runs as 
low as 20, 22, 24 per cent, and as high 
as 61 and 74 per cent. The median 
averages around 40 per cent. 


Both the over-large circulation of 
fiction and the little interest shown in 
children’s collections is again de- 
pendent on the library income. It de- 
termines the type of librarian, whether 
she shall be one with professional 
training, experience, vision and per- 
sonality, or whether she shall be some 
one who “likes to read and needs the 
work,” 


There appeared in a recent A. L. A. 
Bulletin an article on “The Librarian, 
the trustees’ investment.” Just how 
very true this is, the statistics of IIli- 
nois libraries demonstrates. 


In cities from 10,000 to 100,000 
population, the tax income per capita 
and the average salary, is a trifle less 
than in some other states, but the cir- 
culation both per capita and per bor- 
rower is larger and the cost of circula- 
tion per book is less. In other words, 
we are doing more work on less 
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money, which I am not sure is as cred- 
itable as it may seem. The question 
that should interest us is not whether 
Illinois has as good libraries as an- 
other state, but rather is Illinois offer- 
ing the best reading facilities to the 
most people. 

There are practically two million 
men, women and children in the state 
that do not have an opportunity of the 
free use of a public library. Ninety- 
six per cent of all the people living on 
farms have no public library. 

We have now in the state 280 or- 
ganized libraries with permanent tax 
or endowment incomes, buildings, 
equipment, book collections. In place 
of establishing more libraries, the 
economic thing to do would be for 
these 280 libraries to annex the nearest 
towns and townships to each, and to 
keep on annexing until the whole 
library territory has been added to one 
library or another. 

We have two perfectly good laws 
for extending the library unit, by the 
county system or by the contract plan. 
But if either is to be successful, it will 
depend upon the initiative of the li- 
brary trustees and the librarians of our 
280 libraries. 


The Illinois Library Law with Reference to the County Library and the 
Contract System 


By SPENCER EWING, Trustee, Withers Public Library, Bloomington. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the library in my town held 
some eight or ten years ago our li- 
brarian who had just returned from a 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation proposed to the Board that 
they look carefully into the question 
of advertising the library to their pub- 
lic. This was the first time that I had 
heard that idea seriously advanced. It 
had been the idea of our Library 
Board, and I presume the idea of most 
other library boards that their duties 
were sufficiently fulfilled when the de- 
mands of the public were completely 
met and the costs of distribution and 
circulation were kept within a scien- 
tifically prepared ratio of expense to 


income. That the office of the library 
was to supply the demand of the pub- 
lic and when that was done the annual 
report could be rendered to the City 
Council with a righteous feeling of 
well doing. It was therefore with 
considerable hesitancy and with a feel- 
ing of a pioneer in an unknown field 
that the Board authorized a small ap- 
propriation for advertising purposes. 
What followed was the usual result 
of what we now know to be the proper 
library management. 

But the great lesson involved did not 
appear until the operation of this, to 
us new idea, became apparent, and 
then we discovered that as trustees 
given the responsibility of furthering 
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the library work in the community, 
our duty lay far beyond the field we 
had up to that time occupied, and be- 
ing the experts in that line of knowl- 
edge, it was incumbent upon us to ad- 
vise and teach the general use of the 
library; to go out into the field and 
discover the needs of the people and 
supply such needs as we ourselves saw 
them from our more advantageouls 
position. This is the fundamental 
question involved in the work of li- 
brary extension as applied to indi- 
vidual municipal libraries of whatever 
size. Granting this point and grant- 
ing that librarians and boards of trus- 
tees have this duty to the general pub- 
lic it has become very necessary that 
the library work of the state of Illinois 
be extended to cover a field which here- 
tofore has been absolutely neglected. 
It has been said in these meetings very 
often that a very large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the state of Illinois 
are without library facilities. Just 
why this is so may be explained in 
various ways, but the fact remains that 
approximately one-half of the people 
are without means of convenient ac- 
cess to a public library. While the 
school system has spread very gen- 
erally and equally over the state the 
library activities have not followed suit. 
It is true that in 1872, with the passage 
of the present Library Act there was 
provision made for a type of rural 
libraries but for nearly sixty years no 
advantage has been taken of that law 
in that respect. In 1919 after the 
passage of the county library law cer- 
tain difficulties presented themselves in 
the administration of that act, and it 
became necessary, according to the 
thought of some to amend this law. 
Your legislative committee, in going 
into the subject, discovered that the 
township library law was so economi- 
cally impossible of operation that they 
decided to amend that law at the same 
time they were working upon the 
amendment to the county library law, 
and a bill was introduced and passed 
both houses of the legislature incorpo- 
rating a new feature in the county li- 
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brary law, and another and distinct 
feature in the township library law. 
This bill was vetoed by the Governor. 
At the next session of the legislature 
the township library law was amended 
as provided in the former bill, but the 
county library law was not. This 
amendment passed and was signed by 
the Governor, and is now the law of 
the state. If I am right in assuming 
the duty of those who have been given 
charge of the libraries of this state 
is to extend their efforts to all com- 
munities without library facilities, 
then the working of these two laws, 
the county library system and the 
township library system, usually called 
the contract plan, become vitally in- 
teresting. 

In this day our political divisions 
for library purposes are the state, 
county, city and township. The state 
library is provided for by the state 
and is not the subject of discussion 
here. The city library is thoroughly 
known to all of us, and, likewise, need 
not be discussed except as touching 
the other two units, the county and the 
township. In a county the board of 
supervisors is the governing body, and 
is entrusted with the creation and 
operation of the county library. The 
method of procedure to start a county 
library is for one hundred voters in 
said county to file a petition with the 
county clerk sixty days prior to the 
date of the election asking that the 
question of establishing a public 
county library system shall be voted 
upon. If the vote is favorable upon 
this question it becomes the duty of 
the board of supervisors to appoint a 
board of five members who under the 
law are given the necessary powers 
to operate a library. It is then the 
duty of the board of supervisors to 
levy an annual tax not to exceed two- 
thirds of one mill on the dollar for 
the maintenance of the library. The 
fund thus raised is kept in a separate 
library fund, and is to be expended 
upon warrants signed by the county 
librarian and approved by the presi- 
dent of the county library board. It 
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is also provided in the county library 
law that where there is in the county 
an existing municipal library, and it is 
deemed advisable by the county li- 
brary board, they may contract with 
this municipal library to furnish 
county library service and, in such 
case, if such contract is made the con- 
tract payments from the library fund 
are made upon warrants issued by the 
officers of the contracting library. 


As to the structure of this law, and 
as to its economical administration 
there are no objections that I can see. 
It enables a county wide urban and 
rural library system which under 
modern conditions of transportation 
and communication should be equally 
efficient with the present methods of 
conducting municipal libraries. The 
training in library schools in the hand- 
ling of small branch units, the use 
of book wagons, the coupling up of 
civic activities by local groups with 
library activities, the growing use of 
library buildings as a part of com- 
munity activities, all tend themselves 
to the efficient operation of the county 
library system at least in theory. It 
enables any existing municipal library 
to render to its city greater service 
on account of greater income and 
facilities while detracting in no way 
from its operation of its rural 
branches. Personally, I favor the 
establishing of branch libraries with 
a custodian of sorts in charge in every 
village in the county, and in addition 
visits by the book wagon to the schools 
and such community centers as may 
exist apart and away from the villages. 
I favor the furtherance of activities 
of farm organizations in library work. 
There are notably three or four such 
organizations doing marvelous work 
in rural communities. These organi- 
zations are particularly valuable be- 
cause of the fact that they were pri- 
marily inaugurated through the ac- 
tivities of the rural people themselves. 
The Farm Bureau, an organization 
with which you are all familiar, should 
be induced to have a very active com- 
mittee on library affairs. These are 
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mostly men actively engaged in farm- 
ing. 

The Home Bureau, an organization 
of some twenty thousand rural wo- 
men, has in the last nine years become 
exceedingly active in all means where- 
by the home life of the rural woman 
and the conditions under which she 
and her family live may be placed 
nearer upon a par with others. And 
their efforts are now being expended 
towards the raising of ethical stand- 
ards and the introduction into their 
daily lives of the benefits of what was 


* known during the war “of the higher 


life.” The Household Science or- 
ganizations, older in point of organi- 
zation than the Home Bureau, is do- 
ing very much the same work, while 
among the youth of the state the 4-H 
clubs are progressing marvelously 
along various lines, all tending to the 
greater appreciation by their members 
of intellectual and artistic pursuits. 
These advantages lie directly at hand, 
ready and anxious to be used, and 
it only remains for us to seize the 
opportunity of using the facilities so 
created in the furtherance of our li- 
brary work. One drawback that I 
have encountered in the working out 
of this ideal situation is a matter of 
local pride. There is no nation on 
the face of the earth more given to 
local geographic pride than the Amer- 
icans. Where the Englishman rises 
and sings “God Save the King,” we 
root for Moline or Decatur, and while 
Mt. Pulaski may be a tiny community 
its spirit in its love for Mt. Pulaski 
is greater perhaps than the student 
of the University of Chicago for his 
school. It is unthinkable that Mt. 
Pulaski should receive any favors 
from Chicago. That a town of 600 
inhabitants who has a few book 
shelves called a library should allow 
a town of 30,000 people which has a 
library of 50,000 volumes and a corps 
of trained assistants to assist it in 
any of its intellectual pursuits seems 
to be anathema to the resident of the 
village. Towns like Rockford, Mo- 
line and Bloomington, which have 
surrounding them small communities 
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built up so closely that the stranger 
within the gates cannot distinguish 
where one ends and the other begins 
are so full of civic pride that it is 
seemingly impossible to induce the out- 
lying communities to concentrate and 
combine with the larger municipality 
even to obtain an advantage. I often 
doubt whether civic pride as such is 
beneficial to a community. Our prob- 
lem is to introduced our ideas to these 
communities in such a way that good 
may come of our efforts despite this 
great obstacle. Just how this shall 
be accomplished will depend upon the 
individual and local condition. The 
objections to the county library law 
are political rather than economical, 
and I have been asked to give an 
opinion as to how the greatest objec- 
tion may be overcome. Given a situ- 
ation where there is a sizable town 
with an existing municipal library and 
no libraries in the other parts of the 
county, we are faced with the po- 
litical problem of how to obtain suffi- 
cient votes to install a county library. 
The municipality sometimes, if not 
generally, has one-half of the votes 
of the county, and is already usually 
paying the full library tax, and there- 
fore as a matter of politics it would 
be practically impossible to obtain a 
majority vote for an additional county 
tax to be superimposed upon the al- 
ready existing municipal tax. That 
may be done, but my point is that 
the county library idea would then be 
under the greatest possible disadvant- 
age. I believe that there is a way by 
which this can be corrected. In the 
amendment offered in 1927 it was pro- 
vided that authorities should refund 
to any municipality operating a muni- 
cipal library a part of the tax paid 
equal to the amount raised by said tax 
in said municipality. This, coupled 
with the contract idea, would allow 
the creation of a county library and 
its operation, while more complete 
than the present system, would be no 
more complex than other laws now in 
existence or contemplated which em- 
body the same idea. I will not go 
into the technical details necessary 
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to accomplish this, but I reiterate that 
I think it can be done, and I base 
my opinion upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the gasoline tax 
case where the state collects all the 
gasoline taxes and refunds to the 
counties the tax in proportion as it is 
paid by the various counties. If it 
is thought necessary to amend the 
county library law in this manner the 
amendment should be carefully drawn, 
and the details carefully worked out. 
Practically all that I have said in re- 
gard to the county library act applies 
also to the so-called contract system. 
This system is a creature of my own, 
and while perhaps not a perfect sys- 
tem is at least a step far in advance 
of the old township library law. Town- 
ships in this state vary more in popula- 
tion than in size. The average size of a 
township being 36 square miles, the 
inhabitants vary from a very few 
to possibly twelve or fifteen hundred, 
and their average where there are 
no large towns involved probably 
three or four hundred people. Under 
the law as it formerly existed, the 
rural resident was barred from par- 
ticipation in the benefits of library 
service by the fact that its political 
unit was too small to raise the neces- 
sary funds by taxation to properly ad- 
minister a public library, but by com- 
bining with other townships it might 
be possible to create a district that 
could raise enough money without ex- 
orbitant taxation to administer a li- 
brary by means of book wagons and 
give to the inhabitants library service 
of an efficient kind. A block of nine 
townships with the library situated in 
the center thereof could be managed 
with a fair degree of usefulness. I 
have figured the taxes for a one hun- 
dred and sixty acre farm at $9.00 per 
year. This would raise a fund in nine 
townships of between $10,000 and 
$12,000 and if there were in these 
nine townships any villages this 
amount would be correspondingly in- 
creased. There is often a town of 
one thousand people situated in a 
township that could take in several 
townships immediately contiguous, and 
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with a smaller territory and an equally 
large fund would form a nucleus for 
a very good library. The advantages 
of this law are directly in proportion 
to the physical situation of the town- 
ships. The larger the number of in- 
habitants the smaller the territory 
might be, and the expense of operation 
would be in direct proportion to the 
size of the territory to be administered. 
The township library system is in- 
augurated by a petition of fifty voters 
filed with the township clerk who pro- 
ceeds to call an election upon the 
question “Shall we have a township 
library.” Several townships may vote 
upon the question individually at the 
same time. It is necessary to hold 
another election for the board of trus- 
tees and when these boards are elected 
they are granted the power of either 
operating a library fund for their own 
township exclusively or combining 
with the boards of other townships 
whether within the confines of the 
same county or not, and contracting 
with each other upon any basis which 
they see fit for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a library, or they may contract 
with any existing municipal library 
similar to the county plan. In other 
words, after having been elected they 
are entirely free agents, and may do 
what in their judgment is the best 
for the community. There will, of 
course, be differences of opinion as 
to the methods to pursue in order to 
start activities, but it seems to me that 
it is more or less the duty of the larger 
municipal libraries to explain the ad- 
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vantages of a library system and offer 
to be of assistance to any rural group 
in their preliminary formation. The 
scope of this activity on behalf of the 
municipal library will have to be de- 
termined by the political and social 
conditions existing and the wisdom 
of such a step will have to be deter- 
mined by each municipal library for 
itself. In my own case I do not feel 
that in our situation at Bloomington 
it is wise to take the initiative as a 
library board. We have a permanent 
committee which is working upon that 
problem, and is in touch with the va- 
rious social groups throughout the 
county lending encouragement, and 
giving information about library work 
to such groups as have evinced an 
interest therein. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself some member of 
the committee makes a talk before 
such associations, and we hope that 
before long our activities will be 
spread over a part, if not a large part 
of the county. Except in minor de- 
tails I think the state of Illinois is very 
well provided with sufficient legal au- 
thority to extend library facilities into 
every home in the state, and I am also 
convinced that it is the duty of the 
present boards of trustees of libraries 
to enlarge their vision beyond the con- 
fines of their municipalities and at 
least lend aid and encouragement to 
their rural communities in seeking 
assistance, and I look within the next 
few years for a great change to come 
about in the library activities of this 
state. 


The Moline-Port Byron Contract 
By ALICE WILLIAMS, Librarian, Moline Public Library. 


When the library law went into 
effect last year allowing small libraries 
to contract with larger ones for ser- 
vice we did not expect that our library 
would be one of the first to make such 
a contract. However, Miss Price told 
us of the need of Port Byron for an 
enlarged library service more in keep- 
ing with their beautiful new library 
building which was soon to be dedi- 
cated and urged us to discuss the con- 
tract plan with them. 


Mr. Child, who was then president 
of our board and who had also served 
on the legislative committee, was 
anxious to test out the contract plan. 
He wrote to the president of the Port 
Byron library board inviting them to 
meet with us to discuss the law and 
contract plan in general. They came 


and very freely stated that they would 
appreciate the help of the Moline li- 
brary if a plan could be worked out 
which would be satisfactory to both 
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parties. We discussed different kinds 
of service which we might give, but 
Miss Alford, the librarian of the Port 
Byron library, felt that their great 
need was more books. Their book 
fund, I believe, was only $100 last 
year which was inadequate. Finally 
a contract was entered into by the 
two libraries whereby the Moline li- 
brary agreed to loan the Port Byron 
library one hundred and fifty books 
during the year, loaning about twenty 
at a time, also to grant to the resi- 
dents of Port Byron township the 
same library privileges as are enjoyed 
by Moline residents. The librarian of 
the Moline library is to visit the Port 
Byron library five times during the 
year to advise with the librarian and 
to give book talks at such times if so 
desired. A talk on children’s books 
and books on child study for parents 
is soon to be given by a member of the 
Moline library to the Port Byron 
Parent-Teacher Association. In ad- 
vising with the librarian, books have 
been suggested which would be suit- 
able for purchase and library problems 
have been discussed. For this service 
the Port Byron library pays the Mo- 
line library the sum of $55 per year 
and reimburses us if any books are 
lost. From the point of view of the 
Port Byron library the $55 which they 
pay us would purchase less than 50 
books for them and contracting with 
us they have the use of one hundred 
and fifty different titles during the 
year. Several of the residents of the 
township have availed themselves of 
the privilege of using our library di- 
rect. The books, according to circu- 
lation statistics, have been much in 
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demand, and a couple of weeks ago 
Miss Alford made the remark that the 
contract was the best thing that could 
have happened to their library. The 
transportation of the books is taken 
care of by the Port Byron library but 
it has not cost them anything as yet, 
as there is always someone who is 
willing to carry the books back and 
forth. 

Perhaps some of you think that $55 
is a small amount to pay for this ser- 
vice but we feel that the value of such 
a contract cannot be measured entirely 
in dollars and cents. To Moline it 
means the good will of Port Byron 
township and may lead to a much 
larger library service in the state. It 
is an experiment which we are trying 
out this year. We may find that we 
cannot continue it on the same basis 
but so far it has proved very satis- 
factory from our point of view. I 
know there are many who think that 
a request for service should come 
from the smaller library but you will 
find that in the majority of cases the 
larger library will have to offer its 
services and if it is done in the right 
way the smaller one will be glad to 
accept. Probably many small libraries 
are not fully aware of how they can 
obtain assistance from their larger 
neighbors. 

I have told you of the requirements 
of the contract but I have not told 
you of any of the results from the 
Port Byron point of view as I felt 
that Miss Alford could tell you this 
much better than I. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have taken the liberty to ask 
Miss Alford to tell you what she 
thinks of the contract. 


The Moline-Port Byron Contract 
By AMORET ALFORD, Librarian, DeVore Memorial Library, Port Byron. 


Port Byron township is comprised 
of a strip of land nearly half a mile 
wide along the river, just wide enough 
for the Milwaukee railroad, Route 80, 
three churches, two school buildings 
and the new DeVore Memorial Li- 
brary. Our circulation has shown an 
increase since the plan was worked 
out with the Moline library. We have 


circulated 684 more books since the 
plan was adopted than during the same 
months of 1929. Of course, part of 
this gain may be ascribed to the new 
DeVore Memorial Library having just 
been given to Port Byron township, 
but much is due to the books from the 
Moline library. 
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How Milwaukee Serves the County 


By MATTHEW S. DUDGEON, Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library. 


The law. 

The Wisconsin law provides that 
the county board (1) may establish 
and maintain its own public library 
system for the county; or (2) may by 
agreement take over and acquire any 
library already established; or (3) 
may by contract with any municipality 
extend the jurisdiction of the existing 
library and provide for the mainten- 
ance of a county system of libraries by 
such municipality. 

In Milwaukee County, the county 
board made a contract with the library 
of the city of Milwaukee to serve the 
entire county, agreeing to pay $1,000 
per year for general service and in ad- 
dition, ten cents for each home circula- 
tion in the county outside of the city. 

Under the law, it is made the duty 
of the county clerk of each library to 
submit to the county board a report 
each year showing in detail “the 
amount and proportion of the money 
expended by the county in each town, 
village and city.” Under this practice 
the county pays the municipality main- 
taining the library for the entire ser- 
vice rendered within the county and 
outside the city but then charges back 
to each municipality the proportionate 
amount which has been expended in 
rendering service in that particular city 
or village. 

Points to be noted. 

Some of the characteristics of this 
law when a contract is made with an 
existing library are as follows: 


1. The county may make the con- 
tract by a majority vote of the 
county board even though some 
city, village, or township in the 
county should oppose such con- 
tract. In other words, the county 
is the unit to determine whether 
or not library service shall be ren- 
dered throughout its borders. 

2. If the inhabitants of any city, 
village, or township do not use the 
library, they are not taxed for its 


The 


maintenance. If the people use 
the library, the municipality must 
pay for just the amount of use 
that is made of it and for no 
more. 


. Those operatir z the library must 


keep an accurate account of the 
amount of service that is rendered 
in each taxing district so that the 
tax can be charged back to the 
proper taxing district. 


. The resources of the existing city 


library are made available to the 
entire county, thus preventing the 
necessity of building up a new 
library. In other words, the resi- 
dents of the county are thus at 
once admitted to all the resources 
of the established city library for 
both reference and circulation 
use. 


development of the service. 


. In developing the library service 


in the county, the most important 
characteristic was to be the place- 
ment of a collection of library 
books for adults as well as chil- 
dren in every school house in the 
county. This has been done and 
there is now at least a small col- 
lection of books within easy walk- 
ing distance of practically every 
home in the county. 


. We soon found that the three or 


four small public libraries in the 
county outside of Milwaukee city 
were anxious to supplement their 
own book supply by books from 
the Milwaukee Public Library. 
In some cases, most of the newest 
books in a suburban library come 
from the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. 


. In several suburbs, book collec- 


tions have been placed in stores, 
shops, etc. In some places, the 
number of books on deposit has 
been as high as four thousand, 
and the circulation from some of 
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these collections has run up over 
fifty thousand per year. 


4. In some instances large collec- 
tions have been placed in school 
houses so situated in a municipal- 
ity as to be a suitable location for 
a branch library open to the gen- 
eral public as well as to school 
children. In one such branch, 
the circulation has run up over 
fifty thousand in a year. 


Pay for local library service. 


The law makes no provision for 
paying librarians out in the county. 
The Milwaukee City Attorney has 
held that the law does not justify the 
library in sending a city employe to a 
rural district to operate a library. 

The following plan has worked 
well: 


A teacher who circulates books 
simply in her school is not compen- 
sated in any way. If any teacher or 
other person in charge of a collection 
of books opens up a collection of books 
to general circulation to adults and 
others, she is paid at the rate of two 
and a half cents per book circulated. 
This has induced rural school teachers 
to ask for a general collection of books 
to open their libraries to adults after 
school hours, and to give publicity 
throughout the local community that 
books of general interest can be se- 
cured at the library. We _ strongly 
urge every teacher to make her collec- 
tion a small branch library open to the 
public. 


This provision as to pay has also 
made it possible for a storekeeper in a 
suburb to devote a _ considerable 
amount of expensive store space to a 
collection of books and to give pub- 
icity to the fact that books can be se- 
cured in his store, getting in return 
several hundred dollars as custodian 
of the library. In one suburb a school 
teacher who had charge of a collection 
of four or five thousand books in a 
large suburban school received half- 
pay from the School Board for half- 
time work, with permission to devote 
the other half of her time to the circu- 
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lation of books in the community, the 
two and a half cents per circulation 
constituting her compensation for the 
second half of her time. 


This plan of payment is theoreti- 
cally not ideal, but with careful super- 
vision, abuses are prevented and it has 
proved satisfactory. 


Method of keeping account of service 
with each municipality. 

The law provides that the amount 
paid by the county for the entire li- 
brary service should be charged back 
to each of the various municipalities in 
proportion to the service rendered to 
each. While every resident of the 
county may use the reference re- 
sources of the library, for purposes of 
accounting it has been assumed that 
the home circulation is an index of the 
amount of service rendered in each 
municipality. 

The following is the plan: 


When an application for a library 
card is received from a person residing 
outside of the city of Milwaukee, he is 
given a different colored borrower’s 
card, with the municipality in which 
each borrower resides plainly marked 
thereon. On this card books can be 
borrowed directly at the main library, 
at any city branch, or at any county 
station. When a book is issued, the 
book slip is plainly marked with an in- 
signia indicating the municipality in 
which the borrower resides. These 
book slips are kept separate and at the 
end of the day in the main library and 
in every branch as well as in the 
county stations, a record is made of 
the circulation to each municipality. 
At the end of each quarter, each mu- 
nicipality is charged for the total cir- 
culation to residents in that _munici- 
pality. A detailed statement is made 
out and sent to the county authorities 
who then apportion their tax in pro- 
portion to the number of books circu- 
lated in each municipality or town. 

Every resident of the county may 
make unlimited reference use of Mil- 
waukee Public Library books wher- 
ever found, and no charge is recorded. 
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Possible objections. 


1. Occasionally some municipality 
whose residents have used the li- 
brary extensively feel that their 
residents are using the Milwaukee 
Public Library collections too 
heavily. Under the law, however, 
they are helpless to object to the 
levy of the taxes. 


2. It has been suggested that the sys- 
tem of paying a so-called commis- 
sion to the librarian may induce 
that library to over-stimulate cir- 
culation. This can be controlled 
only by careful supervision, and 
we have never had a case where 
we felt that the circulation has 
been unduly stimulated. 

3. It has been suggested that there 
might be a possibility of padding 
the circulation in order to increase 
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the amount paid to the custodian. 
This, of course, is a possibility, 
but our experience indicates that 
we can prevent any such padding 
by careful and frequent inspection 
of the circulation records, by in- 
spection of the actual books on 
the shelves, etc. To pad the re- 
turns would involve the dishonest 
marking of each individual book 
slip since we test the general 
figures turned in by the records by 
inspecting the circulation slips 
themselves. As a matter of fact, 
in a series of years, we do not be- 
lieve that any padding whatsoever 
has been done in more than one 
or two cases, and in these cases 
the dishonest practice was prompt- 
ly detected and the practice im- 
mediately ceased. 


County Circulation 


Total county 


Year circulation 
1920 183,742 
1924 384,502 
1928 782,865 
1929 682,869 
1930 436,759 


(1st six months) 


Volumes sent out to 


county branches Total 
15,912 199,654 
62,206 446,708 
111,723 894,588 
109,254 792,123 
67,570 504,329 


Conference Dinner 


The annual dinner was held in the 
main dining room of the LeClaire 
Hotel on Thursday evening, Oct. 16. 

Mr. Utley, representing the Ameri- 
can Library Association, made a brief 
talk on the A. L. A. endowment cam- 
paign. 


The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Everett Dean Martin, author and lec- 
turer on educational and psychological 
subjects. Dr. Martin delivered a very 
stimulating lecture on “Our faith in 
progress.” 


Our Faith in Progress 
Abstract of the speech by EVERETT DEAN MARTIN of the Peoples’ Institute, New York City 


Progress is not inevitable; it is de- 
pendent upon man, upon his intelli- 
gence and initiative. Before civiliza- 
tion is to make any progress, we will 
have to put a premium upon human 
intelligence and achievement. 

There has been no uniform progress 
in past ages, archaeologists tell us after 
their study of the ruins of ancient 
civilization. There have always been 


a series of rises and falls, cycles of 
development. 

The people of each succeeding cycle 
may thus profit by the discoveries of 
those in the preceding era, in so far as 
they apply to the problems confront- 
ing them, their own mentality and 
thought. 

Contrary to the theories of the phil- 
osophers of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries, progress is 
not due to the intervention of some 
beneficent power, nor is it true that 
however selfish or unintelligent man 
becomes, in the end all will work out 
for the perpetual happiness of the 
race. These sages did not look to the 
individual for progress. They be- 
lieved that there is no such thing as 
freedom of the will or spontaneous 
thinking. They grasped the idea of 
progress and ultimate happiness with 
the advent of the era of science, the 
shaking off of the complex of eternity, 
and, once in possession of the idea, 
they groped blindly for its realization 
purely as a matter of course and not 
by means of a personal challenge to 
problems. 

We cannot have a garden without a 
gardener. Likewise we cannot have 
civilization without a gardener—with- 
out intelligence or the efforts of man 
to mold civilization to suit his own 
whims and desires. 
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In succeeding cycles there is always 
an upward curve of development dur- 
ing which creative thinking is at its 
height, followed by a downward curve 
in which there is none. 


Today, there is little creative think- 
ing in moral activity. Journalism is 
standing still; in politics, there has 
been no fundamentally significant new 
development in the hundred or more 
years of constitutional democracy. 


Only in the field of science is the 
present century noticeably advancing. 
However, there is progress in a few 
of the arts, and some constructive and 
creative thinking in philosophy. 


However, we cannot predict prog- 
ress according to creative thinking. 
That would be achieving progress and 
solving the problem before it has be- 
come a problem. The future is not 
certain, not inevitable. It is dependent 
upon a challenge which must be met 
and conquered. 


The A. L. A, Endowment Campaign 


By GEORGE B. UTLEY, Chairman, Special Membership Committee, A. L. A. 


The American Library Association 
is seeking to raise an endowment fund 
which will be adequate to its rapidly 
expanding needs and opportunities 
for service. For several years past 
the Carnegie Corporation has been 
making annual grants to the Associa- 
tion, but in 1926 the Corporation, in 
giving the A. L. A. $1,000,000 for en- 
dowment, voted to decrease these an- 
nual grants from year to year and 
eventually to discontinue them. They 
had reached the maximum between 
$150,000 and $200,000 annually, and 
if the work of the Association is to 
continue on broad lines, a commen- 
surate annual income must be else- 
where obtained. 


It is believed that another million 
dollars is in sight if the American 
Library Association can show the 
solidity of the foundation upon which 
it rests by raising $1,000,000 from 
other sources. Of this million dollars 
about half has already been raised, 


and we are now engaged in an effort 
to complete the raising of the other 
half million. 


By generous provision the Asso- 
ciation is permitted to count member- 
ships at a capitalized value of twenty 
to one towards the million which must 
be raised from other sources. For 
example, a sustaining membership fee 
of $100 a year, being equal to five 
per cent interest on a $2,000 endow- 
ment, is counted as such an endow- 
ment. A contributing membership fee 
of $25.00 a year, or an institutional 
membership fee of $5.00 a year, or 
even a personal membership of $4.00 
or $2.00 are allowed to be counted on 
the same basis and at the same ratio. 
Much of the half million dollars raised 
has been secured through these special 
memberships. There are doubtless men 
and women of means in all our Illinois 
communities who are interested in the 
broader aspects of library work who 
would willingly contribute $100.00 a 
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year to the American Library Associa- 
tion if the opportunities for service 
were brought to their attention. IIli- 
nois trustees and librarians are 
earnestly asked to help in this effort 
to raise the balance of the million dol- 
lars which will make the Association 
eligible to receive the million dollars 
which is in sight. When this has 
been accomplished, the Association 
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will have an endowment fund of 
$3,000,000, yielding an approximate 
income of $150,000 annually, and this 
will enable the Association to prose- 
cute further its work in library exten- 
sion, adult education, education for 
librarianships and other enterprises 
which the Association now has in hand 
or which should be undertaken. 


Trustees’ Luncheon and Round Table 
MRS. ARNE OLDBERG, Chairman, Trustee, Public Library, Evanston 


Wednesday Afternoon, 12:00-4:00 P. M. 


eee Comtenct Symtihs sooo sconces 


Co-operation with Schools........... 


ile a desl a tithe deal O. F. Anderson 


Trustee, Moline Public Library 


PE ee David E. Walker 


Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Dist. 76, Evanston 


Proposed Revision of the Library Laws of Illinois..............Otto Barnett 


Certification of Librarians........... 


The Trustees’ Section was called to 
order by the president of the Section, 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg of Evanston, im- 
mediately following the Trustees’ 
luncheon at which there were about 
sixty present. 


Mrs. Oldberg appointed Hallie 
Warner of the Library Extension Di- 
vision to act as secretary. After urg- 
ing trustees to take out life member- 
ships in the I. L. A. Mrs. Oldberg in- 
troduced O. F. Anderson, Moline 
trustee, who gave a brief discussion 
of the Contract Plan as it is operating 
between Moline and Port Byron. 

Mr. Winn, Port Byron trustee, was 
present and reported Port Byron’s 
entire satisfaction with the contract 
and the service received from the Mo- 
line Public Library. 

The question of whether the larger 
or the smaller library concerned 
should take the first step in approach- 
ing contract service was discussed. 
Mr. Downer, Davenport (Iowa) trus- 
tee, spoke of their library’s contract 
service to two small communities and 
said that their library advertised such 
service through newspaper articles 
and by speaking at farm meetings. 


Trustee, Glencoe Public Library 


5 on ieriagtas toraimcinaacas i oak Informal Discussion 


David E. Walker, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Evanston Public 
Schools, described the Evanston plan 
of cooperation between the public li- 
brary and the public schools. Gales- 
burg reported that the P. T. A. buys 
books for the school libraries which 
are under the supervision of the pub- 
lic library. 

D. F. Nickols, superintendent of 
the elementary schools in Lincoln, and 
J. L. Woodruff, librarian of the East 
St. Louis Public Library, described 
the classroom libraries in the schools 
of their respective cities; Lincoln’s 
under school supervision, and those 
of East St. Louis under the adminis- 
tration of the public library, and fur- 
nished by the library. 

Fred W. Honens, Sterling trustee, 
reported that they were installing box 
cases of seventy-five to one hundred 
books in the elementary schools of 
Sterling. 

Further question of financial co- 
operation between schools and public 
libraries was raised and Miss Price 
reported that there were other in- 
stances of it in the state, e. g. Farmer 
City, where the city schools pay the 
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public library $500.00 for service to 
the high school, and $200.00 for ser- 
vice to the elementary schools—this 
service given in the library. 

Otto Barnett, trustee of the Glencoe 
Public Library, and chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Trustees’ 
Section, submitted a proposed amend- 
ment to Sections 10 to 16 of the Li- 
brary Law, relating to the organiza- 
tion of libraries in town, villages and 
townships, which sections he said con- 
tained many ambiguities. 

After some discussion of Mr. Bar- 
nett’s report, O. F. Anderson, Moline 
trustee, moved that the report be ac- 
cepted. Motion was seconded and 
carried. Mr. Barnett was authorized 
to present a resolution to the I. L. A. 
asking them to approve the report of 
the Legislative Committee and to au- 
thorize that committee to present to 
the next session of the legislature for 
enactment the draft of a bill for 
amending Sections 10-16 inclusive of 
the Illinois Library statute accompany- 
ing said report, with authority to make 
such changes in said draft as will not 
involve a departure in principle from 
the provision of said bill as so re- 
ported to the I. L. A. 

Informal discussion of certification 
of librarians followed. 

Miss Price, asked to introduce the 
subject, said that library requirements 
coming rapidly to the fore in public 
school systems gave fresh emphasis to 
the need for certification of librarians, 
as public libraries could not expect to 
cooperate with schools in meeting this 
requirement without librarians with 
professional training or its equivalent. 
She reported that out of 271 public 
libraries in the state 152 had librarians 
with no professional training or ex- 
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perience, 82 had librarians with sum- 
mer school training only, and 37 had 
librarians with professional training or 
its equivalent. 

Question was raised as to whether 
a librarian must hold a certificate in 
states having provision for certifica- 
tion, and Margaret Gramesly of the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
suggested that provision could be 
made similar to the Oklahoma law 
which grants a temporary certificate 
of one year to enable librarians to 
qualify for positions until they can 
take training. 

Fred W. Honens, Sterling trustee, 
suggested that some towns were too 
small to afford a certified librarian, 
but Mrs. R. E. Burt, Hinsdale trus- 
tee, replied that the small town need 
of certification was the greatest, and 
that this was a good argument for the 
county library which supplies the su- 
pervision of a professionally trained 
librarian. 

Mrs. Oldberg suggested that certi- 
fication did not mean a trained corps 
of workers overnight, but that it 
would work gradually toward im- 
provement of conditions. 

Mr. Honens moved, Mr. Anderson 
seconding, that the Trustees’ Section 
request the I. L. A. to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the question of certi- 
fication and report to the next meeting 
of the I. L. A. 

Miss Lansden and others spoke of 
the opposition by librarians of the 
state to a certification bill introduced 
into the legislature a few years ago. 
Mrs. Oldberg said that competition 
was raising the standards and that it 
was time to try again. Motion was 
carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


The Contract System 
By O. F. ANDERSON, Trustee, Moline Public Library 


The Contract Plan for the extension 
of Public Library service which was 
enacted by our Legislature at the last 
session of that body and which went 
into force July 1st, 1929, was a great 


step forward in library service to the 
people of Illinois. 

You no doubt are familiar with the 
general provisions of the statute, so 
I will not read it to you. 
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Mr. Child, our late president, was 
very much interested in the law, hav- 
ing served on the Legislative Commit- 
tee, and soon after taking office set 
about interesting our good neighbors, 
the Village of Port Byron (which had 
had the good fortune to have presented 
to it a beautiful building for library 
purposes) in availing itself of this new 
legislation. 

After several conferences a contract 
was drawn up and signed by the trus- 
tees of the Port Byron Library and 
our president. 

While the amount received by our 
library is rather small we believe it 
will lead to a more extended use of 
books and create within the Port By- 
ron community a greater love for 
books and stimulate their desire for 
a larger home library. 

This contract with Port Byron Li- 
brary Board is an experiment so far 
as we are both concerned. That is to 
say we are both trying it out. With 
the feeling of cooperation existing on 
the part of both boards of directors 
we feel confident that we can get to- 
gether on some permanent arrange- 
ment. 

While the law is quite simple and 
does not put any difficult conditions in 
the way of organizing under it, it has 
been suggested that the Contract Law 
be amended so as to permit the public 
libraries to enter into contracts with 
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organizations of citizens such as 
literary clubs, chamber of commerce 
or other bodies consisting of citizens 
banded together for community up- 
lift. This thought has been advanced 
as a means of obtaining library service 
for communities that might feel that 
the citizens at large of such communi- 
ties are unable or perhaps unwilling 
to pay a tax for such purposes and 
perhaps, too, that it might be difficult 
to get six persons to serve as library 
directors. 

Under such an arrangement it 
would be necessary to have such or- 
ganization furnish a good bond to in- 
sure the proper carrying out of the 
terms of such contract. However, 
from the wording of the law it is 
clearly indicated that the purpose of 
the act is to stimulate the desire for 
public libraries in the smaller com- 
munities of our state as no contract 
can be entered into by a library ex- 
cept with another duly constituted 
public library board of directors. 

Whenever a community goes so far 
as to levy a tax, no matter how small, 
and at an election proceed to elect a 
board of library directors, it is just 
human nature for the members of 
such board to want to do something 
along the line of their duty. These 
will stir up interest and bring about a 
library consciousness that will work 
for good to all. 


(A copy of the Moline-Port Byron contract appeared in the July, 1930 issue of Illinois 


Libraries.) 


Cooperation of the Library with the Schools 


By DAVID E. WALKER, Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Dist. 76, Evanston 


I feel somewhat out of place in 
addressing a group of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. It is usually so 
pathetic to hear some layman attempt 
to tell a professional group how to do 
its work. However, I understand that 
you are mere trustees, not professional 
librarians, so perhaps we are in some- 
what the same class. Moreover, the 
subject “Cooperation of the Library 
with the Schools” is a non-technical 
one. I shall discuss it from the view- 


point of the schools. 


There are advantages and needs of 
cooperation between these two insti- 
tutions. They have much in common. 
Significant changes in methods of 
teaching, an enriched and modified 
curriculum, and a recognition of the 
school’s responsibility in training for 
the use of leisure time have been fac- 
tors in bringing these two agencies 
together. 

Group instruction in schools is now 
carried on through two main pro- 
cesses: the socialized recitation and 
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the project or activity. With either 
method, a great variety of reading and 
reference material is necessary. For 
example, instead of studying pages 34- 
42 in some geography, pupils have 
some problem to solve or topic to pre- 
pare which makes it necessary to 
search through many different text 
books, books of travel and adventure, 
magazines such as the National Geo- 
graphic, etc. Pupils must be taught 
to use the card index and to be able 
to find material in reference books, 
current magazines, etc. Instead of 
the meager bit of information con- 
tained in one text, the child should 
have available a great wealth of ma- 
terial. 

Both library and school have as ob- 
jectives the wise use of leisure time. 
With the invention of every new labor 
saving device, this problem becomes 
greater. Henry Ford, Roger Babson, 
and others predict that leisure time 
will be greatly increased in the next 
few years; that the work of the nation 
will be done in a very few hours per 
week. 

This may be enough to indicate that 
the school and library have some com- 
mon problems. 

The present business depression has 
made taxpayers more anxious than 
ever to save wherever possible with- 
out cutting down efficiency. If these 
two tax supported bodies are over- 
lapping in their work, if they can in- 
crease efficiency or save money by 
working together, it certainly should 
be done. 

There have been examples of vari- 
ous degrees of cooperation since the 
year 1876. At that time Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., in an address before 
the teachers of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
called attention to the danger of teach- 
ing children how to read without giv- 
ing them at the same time a love for 
good reading. He said “Though the 
school and library stand on our main 
street side by side, there is, so to 
speak, no bridge leading from the one 
to the other.” Mr. Adams contributed 
in large measure to the building of 
this bridge. 
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Today there are many places where 
boxes of books are sent from the li- 
brary to schools and school rooms. 
In cities such as Cleveland, Gary, and 
Galesburg, there is a real hook-up by 
the library and school boards. Grand 
Rapids, Kansas City, and Indianapolis 
go farther than this; in these cities 
the library board is a committee of 
the school board. 


I shall tell you how the library and 
the schools are working together in 
Evanston; not because I think we are 
doing a better job than anyone else 
but because I know more about the 
situation there. 


There are two elementary school 
districts in our city, fourteen elemen- 
tary schools, and approximately seven 
thousand five hundred pupils. Each 
school has a library. There are five 
school librarians who are paid approx- 
imately two-thirds of their salaries by 
the school boards and one-third by the 
library board. ($6,200 by schools and 
$3,400 by library.) 

These school librarians are both 
teachers and librarians; they must 
have the training and experience re- 
quired of every classroom teacher plus 
library training and experience. The 
school librarian is a teacher. 

Miss Wright, our city librarian, 
nominates people for these positions 
after checking their records of train- 
ing and experience carefully from the 
library standpoint. From the half 
dozen or more candidates nominated 
for each position, the school superin- 
tendent selects the one that he thinks 
will best fit into the situation. 

Books for these libraries have been 
furnished partly by the schools and 
partly by the library. Parent-teacher 
associations have supplied the books in 
some schools. Reference and most of 
the non-fiction material has been sup- 
plied by the schools; fiction, in the 
main, by the library. 

Whenever a school library has been 
opened, the city librarian has supplied 
the school with the list of books which 
should be purchased. After approval 
by the school, the librarian has ordered 
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the books, had them catalogued and 
card-indexed, the school paying the 
bill. After establishing a school li- 
brary, about a dollar per pupil per year 
is spent by the school for new books, 
replacements, etc. 


Pupils are scheduled for library 
classes during school hours; in all 
cases they have access to the material 
at other times as well. The librarian 
teaches pupils where to find various 
books and reference material, use of 
the card catalog, the Dewey Decimal 
System, etc. She shows them how to 
find material for the geography, his- 
tory, or science lesson. She has them 
report on books read, and tries to 
build up permanent interests in read- 
ing. She checks out books to them 
for reading in the classroom or at 
home. She aids the classroom teacher 
in every possible way. 


Last year there was a circulation of 
256,341 juvenile books in Evanston of 
which about half were non-fiction 
(139,549) and half-fiction (116,792). 
This means an average circulation of 
34 books per pupil, about one book per 
week. 


Five schools are now being used, or 
have been used recently, as branches 
of the public library. On certain after- 
noons or evenings, these stations are 
open for adult use. The library sup- 
plies the books and service, the school 
furnishing room, heat, light, and jani- 
tor service. 

One member from each of the ele- 
mentary school boards is on the library 
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board. This is a desirable arrange- 
ment, although not essential to the 
working out of our plan. The library 
trustees keep the other school board 
members informed as to what is going 
on; it makes co-operation easier. 

The plan has been in operation for 
seven years and there is no thought of 
discontinuing it. There have been no 
clashes and no bloodshed. There have 
been no quarrels over whose authority 
was supreme. In business, two part- 
ners may have equal authority and get 
along together very well when each is 
honest, efficient, and respects the 
other’s rights. There is an under- 
standing as to the duties of each. 
There is no reason why two institu- 
tions interested in many common prob- 
lems should not work together in the 
same fashion. 

I believe that one reason your chair- 
man wanted this subject discussed was 
that it might help in solving the prob- 
lem of conducting the high school li- 
brary upon a co-operative financial 
basis arranged between the school and 
public library boards. I understand 
that Mr. Clevenger, the high school 
visitor of the Univerity of Illinois is in 
sympathy with arranging for this co- 
operation. These schools conducting 
libraries under such co-operation will 
be put upon the accredited list just the 
same as those that have independent 
high school libraries. 

It seems that in many places it 
would be a distinct advantage, both 
financial and otherwise, to consider 
such a proposition. 


Proposed Revision of the Library Laws of Illinois 
By OTTO BARNETT, Trustee, Glencoe Public Library 


As a result of a paper discussed at 
a previous meeting pointing out num- 
erous deficiencies, uncertainties and 
ambiguities in the Illinois Library 
Statutes as affecting public libraries 
organized in towns, villages and town- 
ships under Section 10 of the Statute, 
a resolution was passed at the last 
meeting of the I. L. A. instructing the 
Legislative Committee to consider the 


whole subject and submit a bill for 
such complete revision of the library 
law as the committee would recom- 
mend. 

After consideration of the entire li- 
brary statute and an abstract of the 
library laws of various representative 
states your committee has no changes 
to suggest except as to those sections 
of our library law which relate to the 
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organization of free public libraries in 
towns, villages and townships as de- 
fined in Section 10 to 16 of the present 
library statute. 


There is accordingly submitted here- 
with a draft of a bill for the revision 
of those sections of the law. 


As pointed out in the previous dis- 
cussion, some of the deficiencies in the 
present library law, evidently due to 
the fact that different sections have 
been written at different times are: 


(1) The status of the Board of 
Directors, and by what name it is 
authorized to contract, sign leases, take 
title to property, etc. is not defined 
and the Statute leaves lawyers to make 
their best guess on this matter as to 
which various excellent lawyers differ. 


(2) The authorization of the tax 
levy and the election of the Board of 
Directors under the present law occur 
at different elections. 


(3) There is no provision for 
varying the tax rate fixed at the elec- 
tion establishing the public library, 
other than a provision for wholly re- 
pealing it. 

(4) There is no provision for fill- 
ing vacancies on the Board. 


(5) There is no clear provision for 
authorizing a purchase of a site inde- 
pendent of adopting a plan for a build- 
ing. 

(6) There is no provision for pur- 
chasing a site or erecting a building 
and paying for the same in whole or in 
part out of the special tax levy for that 
purpose as the same is collected. 


Nothing can be done in this direc- 
tion unless the entire fund for that 
purpose is available, with an important 
but very indefinite exception in one 
section which provides that the direc- 
tors may mortgage the building and 
site to the extent of fifty per cent 
(50%) of its value, but how or by 
whom the mortgage and the note shall 
be signed is not clear and the con- 
sensus of opinion of able counsel is 
that under the present law any such 
mortgage is a debt of the village, town 
or township. 
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Thus apparently if the library direc- 
tors act first they may impose the 
mortgage debt upon the village, thus 
limiting the village in incurring debts 
and issuing bonds on its own account, 
or vice versa, if the total existing debt 
of the village amounts to the constitu- 
tional five per cent, then the library 
directors are helpless to borrow any 
money on mortgage. 

(7) While the present statute pro- 
vides that a special tax for building 
purposes may be levied and the fund 
allowed to accumulate, the statute 
specifically provides that this accumu- 
lating fund shall be invested until the 
same is needed “for the construction 
of the building,” thus giving no au- 
thority to use it for the purchase of a 
site. 

(8) The last sentence of Section 
13 reads: 

“and provided further, the board of 

directors shall not in any new plan 

increase the percent of the tax levy 
hereunder without the approval of 
the city council.” 


but there is no provision in the Statute 
whereby the Board of Directors can 
increase this tax even with the consent 
of the village council. 

(9) Section 16 which authorizes 
the borrowing of money on mortgage, 
makes no provision for the levy of a 
tax to pay this mortgage, although the 
concluding paragraph does state that 
“the levy of a tax hereunder shall not 
be included in the aggregate amount 
of taxes’’, as defined in the tax limit- 
ing statute, “nor shall it affect any ap- 
propriation made or to be made for the 
support of the library.” It is impos- 
sible to give any logical reading of this 
provision in connection with the rest 
of the statute. 

It is obvious that this whole question 
could be greatly clarified and pro- 
cedure simplified if all public library 
districts were organized as independ- 
ent corporate bodies similar to the 
boards of park districts. 

It is believed, however, that it would 
not be wise to attempt to thus radically 
change the library law so that public 
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libraries could only be provided in 
towns, villages and townships by or- 
ganizing independent library districts 
and even if this were feasible, existing 
library districts organized under Sec- 
tion 10 must be recognized and their 
powers defined. 

Accordingly the draft of the bill 
submitted herewith comprises the fol- 
lowing features: 

(1) The retaining of the right to 
provide free public libraries in vil- 
lages, towns and townships in accord- 
ance with Section 10 of the present 
law, with amendatory provisions 
whereby the above deficiencies and 
ambiguities are clarified. 

(2) The provision of a new sec- 
tion whereby on petition and a refer- 
endum, a village, town or township 
may be organized as an independent 
public library district, the bill in this 
respect substantially following the 
statute for the organization of park 
districts. 

(3) In this connection provision is 
also made whereby, on petition and 
referendum, any village, town or town- 
ship having a public library organized 
under Section 10 of the present law 
may be organized as an independent 
library district, whereupon the library 
district will take over the existing pub- 
lic library including title to all library 
property and will assume and be re- 
sponsible for all existing obligations 
incurred on behalf of the existing pub- 
lic library. 

As to clarification of the points 
above noted, the bill provides: 


1. By referendum the original tax 
rates may be changed. 

2. The tax rate shall never exceed 
the maximum authorized by the 
Statute as changed from time to time 
by the Legislature. Under the present 
law the only provision as to maximum 
tax rate is that the rate originally 
voted on shall not exceed the rate 
specified in the statute in force at that 
time, but having once been so fixed, 
the statute provides that that rate shall 
be levied annually thereafter until re- 
scinded by a referendum vote. 
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3. The election to vote on authoriz- 
ing the organizing of a public li- 
brary will also vote for candidates for 
directors so that if the proposition car- 
ries the directors will be elected at the 
same election. 


4. Specific provision is made for 
the filling of vacancies by the remain- 
ing members of the board. 


5. Specific provision is made au- 
thorizing the purchase of a site, the 
purchase or lease of a building, the 
erection of a building. 


6. As to the purchase of a site or 
the erection of a building, provision is 
made whereby the same may be paid 
for in whole or in part as the special 
tax for that purpose is collected. Thus, 
for example, a site may be contracted 
for at a favorable time, the price be- 
ing payable in whole or in part as the 
special tax is collected. 

7. Specific provision is made au- 
thorizing the library board to take title 
and contract in its own name, as “the 
board of library directors of the vil- 
Be Qianckcncinws  -. 

8. The language as to borrowing 
money on mortgage and as to the tax 
to be paid for the same is clarified and 
the ambiguous parts above discussed 
are eliminated. 

9. Where an independent library 
district is organized then the board of 
directors may levy taxes within the 
specified limit, issue bonds, etc., with- 
out involving the town, village or 
township as such. 

10. Any referendum required as to 
bonds is provided generally in Chapter 
24, Section 661 of the Statutes. 

The chairman of the committee here 
notes that while he has corresponded 
with the other members of the com- 
mittee and understands that the fore- 
going report is in substance an accord 
with the views of the other members, 
he has not had an opportunity to sub- 
mit the report as above drafted to the 
other members of the committee be- 
fore this meeting. 

With this understanding the report 
is respectfully submitted with the rec- 
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ommendation that the draft of the bill 
hereto attached be carefully considered 
and if and when approved be referred 
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to the next legislative committee with 
instructions to present same to the 
next session of the legislature. 


(Printed copies of this report and of the first draft of the proposed amendment to Sections 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of 


“An Act to authorize cities, villages, incorporated towns and 


townships to establish and maintain free public libraries and reading rooms,” approved March 
7, 1872, as amended, were distributed among the trustees.) 


Children’s Section Luncheon and Round Table 


MARY A. AYRES, Chairman, Children’s and School Librarian, Public Library, Oak Park. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 12-2:30 P. M. 


Story Teller’s Pack 
Recent Books for Children 


The “Story Teller’s Pack,” made up 
the program for the Children’s Sec- 
tion, held on October 15. More than 
sixty persons interested in work with 
children gathered for luncheon, and 
the stories were interspersed with the 
luncheon. 


Miss Dorothy Hiatt of Jacksonville, 
told “Uncle Joab’s Story” from “This 
Way to Christmas.” Miss Winifred 
Bright gave “The Sleeping Beauty” 
as she has arranged it to piano accom- 
paniment. “The Water Nixie,” from 
Shedlock’s “Art of the Story Teller,” 
was the selection of Miss Margaret 
McLeod of Decatur. 


ore ee ewe wee wees 


From “Possessing Prudence” as 
told by Mrs. Lucile Pannell of the 
Foreman Junior High School in Chi- 
cago, to the touching story of “The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven” told by 
Miss Jessie Van Cleve of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the stories 
were delightful. 

As the time was not sufficient to 
include a discussion of children’s 
books, an impromptu luncheon and 
discussion was held the following day, 
giving an opportunity to talk over 
some of the new books for boys and 
girls, the basis of the book discussion 
being the A. L. A. “Recent books for 
children.” 


Reference and Advisory Service 
JANE P. HUBBELL, Chairman, Librarian, Public Library, Rockford. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:30-4:30 P. M. 


Adult Education and The Library.... 
Advisory Service Without an Adviser 


The High School Librarian as Adviser 


iM etbenesateeuend Ida F. Wright 


Librarian, Evanston 


Se ee ee ee ee Anna F. Hoover 


Librarian, Galesburg 


 étseesneeeweunnens Lucy P. Williams 


High School Librarian, Bloomington 


Discussion 


Reference Work Today ............. 


Recent Reference Books............. 


imidonguenweneneues Ruth P. Hughes 


Librarian, Freeport 


pits tithe cee Faith Armstrong 


Reference Librarian, Rockford 
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The Public Library and Adult Education 


By IDA F. WRIGHT, Librarian, Evanston Public Library 


Moments of unadulterated enthus- 
iasm over the significance of the pub- 
lic library comes occasionally when 
we talk with those who have partici- 
pated in some of the performances 
which it has been staging for the past 
seventy-five years. 

One of these moments came during 
the war. It was my privilege to assist 
in forming a “Gifts of the Nations” 
study class which would be a fore- 
runner to organized Americanization 
work. The idea was that prospective 
workers should be learners before 
becoming doers; that we should learn 
from the foreign born peoples what 
their nations had stood for in the 
world’s history, and what they had 
to contribute to America. 

This study class, held in the Public 
Library, was reputed to be the most 
cosmopolitan group ever gathered in 
the city. In the audience were people 
of almost every political and religious 
faith, Among the speakers were a 
Hungarian miner, a Lithuanian opera 
singer, a Greek boot black and a Per- 
sian cobbler. The crowds overflowed 
the small audience room in the library 
and almost as many more were turned 
away. Nearby were the Y. M. C.A., 
the Presbyterian Church, an Episco- 
pal parish house and a public school. 
Each of these was offered for our 
use. Before considering a change, I 
casually said to one after another of 
the representative people—“We could 
have seats for everyone if we should 
go to the Y. M. C. A., to the church 
across the street, the parish house or 
the public school. Would you like to 
have our meetings held in any one of 
these?” Almost without exception 
the reply was “No, the Public Library 
is for everyone.” 

Another of those rare moments of 
exhilaration occurred two years ago 
at the Chapel Hill meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Time and again persons rep- 
resenting the outstanding adult edu- 


cation groups in the country stated 
in a manner to indicate that they were 
merely mentioning a fact known to 
everyone “Of course, the foremost 
adult education agency in this country 
is the public library.” 

A third experience which helped in 
seeing the library as others see it came 
through a business man. A large 
optical shop was located a block east 
and a block north of the library. Upon 
seeing the announcement that it was 
to be moved to the Library Plaza Ho- 
tel building across the street from the 
library, I said to the manager, “so 
you are going to be one of our neigh- 
bors.” He said “Yes, we are moving 
there because of the library.” “Why 
so?” “Well,” he said, “you see we 
figure that the people who wear glasses 
are those who read and those who read 
go to the library and in going to the 
library they will pass our new loca- 
tion.” 

This drama, “The Public Library 
and Adult Education,” has held the 
stage throughout the existence of the 
library as a tax-supported institution. 
It is not a new production. It is a 
revamped edition with a new title. 
From a one or two act play, it has now 
been expanded to a five act drama. 
The stage setting has been modernized 
and the lighting, particularly, made 
more effective. Publicity is showing 
what we have done, are doing, and 
what infinite possibilities are afforded 
for the future. 


At some periods emphasis has been 
placed on the reading of the individual, 
at others on reaching crowds, and 
now in the latest revision the individ- 
ual is again featured. As President 
Hoover has so well stated, we are rea- 
lizing that “the progress of the nation 
is the sum of the progress of its in- 
dividuals.” 

It is this idea which permeates the 


librarian’s gospel of adult education, 
Mr. Learned’s book, “The American 
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Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge.” After making a country- 
wide survey of all types of adult edu- 
cation facilities, and finding that the 
majority of the million people enrolled 
in correspondence courses stop before 
finishing the course because such 
courses do not meet the individual’s 
needs, he came to the conclusion that 
the American public library was above 
all others the most logical medium for 
the pursuit of adult education. 


Mr. Learned envisions the time 
when on the staff of public libraries 
there will be professors of books, spec- 
ialists in each of the fields of knowl- 
edge who may be counsellors to pa- 
trons in reading, especially that avo- 
cational reading which shall lead to the 
enrichment of life. 


As a step toward this ideal, the 
larger libraries have special reader’s 
advisers whose time is largely devoted 
to individuals wishing to have outlined 
for them special reading courses. 


With the work of these advisers and 
the exceptionally fine A. L. A. Read- 
ing With a Purpose lists you are all 
familiar. 


Just how to approach the subject 
given me in a practical way without 
reiterating things known to all of you 
and without infringing upon the ter- 
ritory of Miss Hoover who is to fol- 
low on this program, is a most diffi- 
cult assignment. Miss Hubbell sug- 
gested that I take up the broader as- 
pects of the work and tell of things 
done in the larger libraries while Miss 
Hoover would speak on the activities 
carried on in smaller places. 


Such a differentiation is to me rath- 
er one of quantity than of method. The 
spirit to do is the primary requisite. 


One of the chief distinctions in pos- 
sible range of activity between the 
smaller and the larger libraries is in 
the extent of book resources. Al- 
though the per capita number of vol- 
umes may be greater in the smaller 
places, the variety of books and sub- 
jects to choose from is necessarily 
much more limited. 
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For a long time I have been mulling 
over in my mind possibilities for some- 
what alleviating this problem of book 
shortage through an endless belt ar- 
rangement of libraries. It would seem 
that if a group of neighborhood li- 
brarians put their heads together to 
study principles of cooperative man- 
agement, some scheme could be 
evolved for working out a systematic 
interchange of groups of books. I 
have particularly in mind making use 
of the Reading with a Purpose and 
other printed courses. If in Evanston 
we wished to feature certain of these, 
might we not secure from neighboring 
libraries additional copies of the books 
listed. While we were featuring—say 
three courses—might not Highland 
Park concentrate on another three and 
Wilmette on still a different three, and 
each library loan the other the special 
books needed for the courses featured. 


Through such cooperative measures 
the book resources of separate libraries 
could be amplified in much the same 
fashion as those of any link in a large 
or county system are amplified by 
drawing upon the resources of the 
main library or branches. Instead of 
being a more or less intermittent and 
emergency measure, this plan would 
represent concerted action of equal 
benefit to each library participating. 
An elaborate formula hardly seems 
necessary, nor does that of the legal 
procedure of the contract system. 


After years of experience with im- 
pingement after impingement upon 
the book fund, it seems to me that only 
through some such interlinking of re- 
sources can the small, medium or sub- 
large libraries meet the demands made 
upon them in this era of stress on in- 
dividual reading courses. 


Such cooperative methods need not 
be limited to the lending of books. 
Three or four towns unable to afford 
the services of a trained reader’s ad- 
viser for full time might share one on 
a part time basis. 

This is an age of experts. Libraries 
above all other organizations need 
them. Well-grounded, broad-minded, 
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experienced librarians are expensive. 
The smaller the per capita book fund, 
the greater is the need for guidance in 
its expenditure and the greater is the 
need for informing the less trained li- 
brarians and assistants as to ways of 
making each book serve its purpose to 
the maximum. An adviser jointly em- 
ployed by four communities could 
spend one week a month, or a day and 
a half a week, in each library. She 
could meet regularly with librarians 
and staff, book committees and inter- 
ested patrons. 


Schemes similar to this have been 
worked out in other fields. Nurses 
hired by the hour are a great boon in 
this day of high priced specialists. In 
numerous places two independent tax- 
ing boards, school and library, jointly 
employ school and children’s librari- 
ans. An intermediate school in Evan- 
ston is run by two separate school 
boards through co-superintendents, 
one from each district. As one of the 
two said the other day—“We were 
told when we started ‘It just couldn’t 
be done’ but it has been done for seven 
years.” The entire community now ac- 
claims the success of the experiment. 

Besides these two possibilities of 
amplifying adult education facilities 
through joining forces with neighbor- 
ing libraries, there are important me- 
diums within our own communities 
which are often not utilized to the 
maximum. 


Chief among these are the patrons 
themselves. The more you can get 
key people and groups working for 
the library, the greater are the possi- 
bilities for multiplying results. 


This was forcefully fixed in my 
mind by an experience some years ago 
when, because of the Juul law, the tax 
levy for the library was reduced by a 
third. The board decided that if, after 
operating for forty-seven years, the 
institution had not become sufficiently 
vital to the community to cause the 
people to come to the rescue, there 
must be something wrong, and we 
would have to mend our ways. The 
members said they would state the 
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case, give all information possible, but 
would not ask for money. In the news- 
papers it was announced that, due to 
a cut in appropriation, all stations and 
extension activities of the library 
would be closed after March first. 


Immediately protests arose from the 
people who yearly withdrew 100,000 
volumes from the stations to be closed. 
A civic committee was appointed—the 
Chamber of Commerce headed a drive. 
It subdivided the city into precincts— 
each important organization, especial- 
ly the business groups, e. g., Kiwanis, 
Elks, etc., was given a precinct to can- 
vass house by house. 


The library interpreted the situation 
to the canvassers and they in turn in- 
terpreted to the citizens. That hap- 
pened eight years ago and today people 
who seldom use it, still stop me on 
the street to inquire “how the library 
is getting along.” The optician whom 
I mentioned was one of the precinct 
leaders. Until through that personal 
experience he came to realize how 
many people were profiting from the 
facilities afforded by the library; it 
had been just another one of those 
things for which he had to pay taxes. 

Just so, the adult education possi- 
bilities of the library can be furthered 
by lay people interpreting them to 
their groups. They are more intimate- 
ly acquainted with individuals in the 
group, and can speak a language more 
easily understood than that of the av- 
erage librarian. 

A specific instance of this is the 
work done by the wife of the president 
of the library board. She had been a 
teacher, was very active in the moth- 
er’s club of the school her children at- 
tended. Theirs had been one of the 
first families to settle in the north end 
of the city. She became acquainted 
with each new family. One day she 
telephoned the library and said “Peo- 
ple up here are constantly asking ad- 
vice on problems relating to their chil- 
dren. I believe I could help them more 
if I had a group of books on child 
training. If you will send fifteen or 
twenty books to my house, I will look 
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them over and take them to the meet- 
ings of the mother’s club. As so and 
so comes in, I will say ‘here is a book 
which may give you some ideas on how 
to deal with that problem concerning 
James about which you were telling 
me.’” Without the formula of a li- 
brary card, she, knowing the people, 
could issue the books merely by pa- 
tron’s name. For several years she 
carried on this work with the result 
that the circulation of child training 
books from that one mothers’ club ex- 
ceeded the total for the rest of the 
city. 

To find these key translators is one 
of the opportunities common to all li- 
brarians. It is surprising how one 
thing leads to another in locating them. 
Any group that has an interest can be 
approached through books. 

“Strike while the iron is hot” is one 
of the best slogans for adult education. 
Books themselves issued at discussion 
groups grip vastly more than lists is- 
sued. Books sent to department stores, 
fire stations, post offices, labor colleges, 
to all places where the personnel di- 
vision is interested in developing the 
ability to read and study integrate 
the whole scheme of adult education. 

Listing all of the opportunities for 
education within the community is an 
important service. By opportunities, 
I mean not only class or extension 
courses, but that of jotting down the 
names of people of like interests so 
that in case of need, the one may be 
made known to the other. Recently it 
was our privilege to bring together an 
experienced weaver who borrowed 
books on weaving to help work out 
patterns for his home loom, and a 
young crippled man of means who 
wished to learn to weave and needed 
just that contact with a real artisan. 


The discussion group is the modern 
method of arriving at decisions. The 
library is in a pivotal place to further 
this work. Have you or your local 
groups tried the experiment being 
worked out in some places of having 
the group discussion precede the lead- 
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er’s discourse? It seems as if, par- 
ticularly with groups reading the same 
book, such a method accords beauti- 
fully with modern pedagogy. In the 
project method the children are first 
“exposed” to the books and are en- 
couraged to get all they can for them- 
selves and then the teacher, working 
with the children weaves their ideas 
and his into a composite whole. 


The possibilities for integrating the 
resources of libraries and all forms of 
adult education are legion. The ex- 
hibit tables bristle with books and 
pamphlets telling what may be done. 
In fact, they are full almost to the 
point of discouragement. We must 
check and double check until we form- 
ulate a sequence of goals to be worked 
toward. Along with our zeal to stress 
adult education, let us be ever mindful 
that the public library is the only 
single unit invested with the privilege 
and obligation to provide educational 
facilities throughout the gamut of life. 
The children of today will be the 
adults of tomorrow. We should be 
meticulous to budget our appropriation 
and energy so that each segment of the 
opportunity and responsibility afforded 
the library shall receive its quota of 
emphasis. 


In closing may I paraphrase an ad- 
vertisement of the Boston Transcript 
published in Fortune, for it so pertin- 
ently expresses the objective of the 
library. 

“Quick to sense new currents in 
life and thought, the library marches 
in the van of progress without sacri- 
fice of dignity or self respect. To men 
and women, boys and girls in all 
walks of life who are earnest in their 
work, clean in their play, and thought- 
ful in the hours between, it is, as of 
old, counsellor and friend. It differ- 
entiates solids from froth, the perma- 
nent from the passing, substance from 
shadow. In a yeasty newspaper gen- 
eration it affords stimulus to that en- 
terprise and serious purpose which 
must go hand in hand to create ever 
new values for the enrichment of life.” 
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Advisory Service Without an Adviser 
By ANNA F. HOOVER, Librarian, Galesburg Public Library. 


I realize that in presenting to you 
this topic of “Advisory Service with- 
out an Adviser,” I am not telling you 
anything which you have not already 
heard in various ways and on 
various occasions, or have learned 
to know from your own exper- 
ience, for what is now character- 
ized as advisory service in adult edu- 
cation has a curiously familiar aspect 
and is, in reality, only a new name for 
an old service. So all I am attempting 
to do is not to present new ideas to 
you, but to discuss very informally 
what those of us who do not have a 
special readers’ adviser are attempting 
in the way of giving helpful guidance 
to the adult reader. 

Of the five thousand or more pub- 
lic libraries in the United States, the 
majority fall within the class desig- 
nated by the American Library Asso- 
ciation as smaller libraries, that is, 
those having a circulation of less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand. 

In proportion to the size of a library 
is the amount of its funds, therefore 
the inference is that the majority of 
public libraries cannot have the trained 
readers’ adviser, such as is now found 
in many of the large libraries. That 
does not mean that the smaller library 
can do no advisory work; quite the re- 
verse is true. The report of the Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult 
Education stresses the fact that the 
most effective adult education work 
which a public library can do is 
through its personal contact with the 
individual who becomes a regular pa- 
tron and borrower. This contact can 
exist in any library, however small. 


Obviously the opportunity of the 
smaller library in this direction is essen- 
tially golden and one which the large 
library cannot have in as_ great 
a degree, since the worker in 
the small library knows _person- 
ally a very large majority of 
the people in the community she 
serves and has an intimate knowledge 


of her clientele’s reading habits, 
tastes and needs. Because she knows 
that John Jones’ hobby is stunts and 
tricks and Mary Brown enjoys reading 
plays, she constantly has John’s and 
Mary’s interests at heart; she is glad 
to tell the hostess who gives a party 
about a new book on entertaining ; she 
calls up the superintendent of the local 
hospital to let her know the library 
has a new book on the modern hos- 
pital ; and she remembers that the min- 
ister, the lawyer, the doctor and the 
college professor all want detective 
stories—the blood-thirstier the better 
—and buys books to serve their de- 
mands, for meeting the recreational 
needs of the people is also a legitimate 
function of the public library. 

Since the larger portion of the pa- 
trons of the smaller library are those 
who frequent the institution and make 
intelligent use of it in their pursuit 
after knowledge, the librarian should 
have a watchful care for the interests 
of the stranger. It is he who comes to 
the library, usually with a definite idea 
as to what he wants, but is at a loss 
to know where to find it and too often 
hesitates to ask assistance for fear of 
appearing stupid. Knowing this, the 
librarian should take the initiative and 
make him feel the hospitable atmos- 
phere of the library as soon as possible. 
We all have found from experience 
that nine times out of ten, if such a 
person is approached with an unso- 
licited offer of aid, given in a cordial 
spirit, he responds with a show of 
gratitude which is truly inspiring. 

An obstacle to the best service, too 
often encountered, is the tendency on 
the part of a person to take a round- 
about way in making his wants known. 
This failure to come directly to the 
point calls for a careful and tactful 
questioning on the part of the librarian 
to find out just what information is 
wanted, without making the inquirer 
feel uncomfortable. [ sometimes think 
that the mental gymnastics the librari- 
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an is called upon at times to perform 
in this process are a bit strenuous, but 
then they should help to keep her 
agile. 

Once ascertaining what the reader 
wants, the next step in advisory serv- 
ice is to instruct him in the use of 
catalogs and indexes. I learned the im- 
portance of a practical instruction long 
ago, and have never forgotten my 
chagrin over the fact that I had failed 
to render an intelligent service to a 
stranger when, one day, in my inex- 
perience, from the delivery desk I 
pointed out the location of the card 
catalog to a self-sufficient looking lady, 
told her how and where to find the 
title of the book she wanted and asked 
her to find the title of the book she 
wanted and asked her to write the 
number in red ink on a slip of paper 
and bring it to me. After a diligent use 
of the catalog, she came to me and, 
with an inquiring look around, said, 
“Where will I find the red ink?” 


The ability, then, to learn what a 
reader is searching for, the instinct 
which tells us when to offer help and 
when to withhold it lest we seem in- 
quisitive, and the tact which enables 
us often to give assistance without 
appearing to do so may be considered 
as essential requisites to efficient and 
effective advisory service. 


Though a reader may learn to use 
the card catalog intelligently, it does 
not always serve the purpose of the 
investigator to bid him use it as the 
means of finding his information. No 
catalog that I know of would tell the 
inquirer where he could find out what 
the temperature of a hen is, or help 
the nervous lady ascertain the ingredi- 
ents of a certain patent medicine, or 
tell in just what book may be found 
the date of Abraham Lincoln’s attack 
of smallpox, or indicate the town that 
Yankee Doodle came to. No, in cases 
like this the librarian cannot nonchal- 
antly wave the reader to catalog or in- 
dex but must herself dig up the infor- 
mation and hand it to him—if she can! 

When a reader has a specific matter 
that he is interested in, it often serves 
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his purpose best to take him to the 
section of the stacks containing the 
books which cover the subject and let 
him browse for himself. 


It pays to show a sustained interest 
in a reader’s needs and often to follow 
up the initial work with further re- 
search in his behalf. Where the local 
library fails to have the material 
sought for, it often may be borrowed 
from a near-by large library or from 
one of the state libraries. The opera- 
tion of inter-library loans is a great 
help to the smaller library in its ef- 
forts to serve its patrons. 


We all know that one of the best 
helps in this field of library service is 
the Reading with Purpose courses pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. These booklets are written by 
specialists on various subjects and are 
well worth reading, even though the 
books suggested in each course are 
not read. The low cost of these pam- 
phlets makes it possible for any library 
to have them, and, in so far as it 
is feasible, a library should have the 
books listed in the courses, though the 
smaller libraries may find it advisable 
to purchase the more popular books 
and rely on inter-library loans to se- 
cure others which might be called for. 
Many libraries make an extensive use 
of these courses in developing service 
in the way of adult education. 

In an article written long ago by 
Mr. Samuel Swett Green, for many 
years the librarian of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Public Library and an out- 
standing figure in the library fidld 
until his death in 1918, on the subject 
of personal relations between librarian 
and reader, the writer stressed four 
points which seem so apropos to our 
subject that I venture to quote them. 

“First: If you gain the respect and 
confidence of readers and they find you 
easy to get at and pleasant to talk with, 
great opportunities are afforded of 
stimulating the love of study and of 
directing investigators to the best 
source of information. 


“Second: You find out what books 
the actual users of the library need 
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and your judgment improves in regard 
to the kind of books it is best to add 
to it. You see what subjects the con- 
stituency of the institution are inter- 
ested in and what is the degree of sim- 
plicity they require in the presentation 
of knowledge. 

“Third: One of the best means of 
making a library popular is to mingle 
freely with its users and help them in 
every way. When this policy is pur- 
sued for a series of years in any town 
a very large portion of its citizens re- 
ceive answers to questions and the con- 
viction spreads through the commun- 
ity that the library is an institution of 
such beneficent influences that it can- 
not be dispensed with. 


“Fourth: The collections of books 
which make up the contents of the cir- 
culating departments of our libraries 
have been provided for the use of per- 
sons of different degrees of refinement 
and moral susceptibility and for those 
who occupy mental planes of various 
attitudes.” 


Another form of advisory service 
which the library without an adult 
education department is able to give 
is the twin sister of reference work, 
so closely are the two related, and that 
is in the preparation of bibliographical 
lists. Where the library is large enough 
to include a reference librarian on its 
staff, this work properly falls to her. 
This service is given for clubs and 
other groups as well as for the individ- 
ual. The nature and extent of such 
service is obviously governed by the 
size of the library, where available 
time and the nature and size of the 
collection of books enter into the ques- 
tion. 

In the Galesburg Public Library the 
listing of material on a given subject 
is one of the essential activities of the 
reference department, the number of 
list prepared running from five to 
twenty a week. The bulk of these lists 
are made out for the use of club wo- 
men, some 750 strong, and for college 
and high school students, whose en- 
rollment runs close to 2,500. Occasion- 
ally brief lists are prepared in answer 
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to requests from persons living out of 
town, principally from communities 
having no public library service. When 
there is a probability of a future need 
of these lists, they are filed, especially 
if considerable time is required in com- 
piling them. Once in a while the help 
of experts is sought for extended in- 
formation, especially on debate ques- 
tions, though such lists are of less 
value if the material is not available. 
We encourage our readers who want 
this service to notify the reference li- 
brarian in advance so that prompt as- 
sistance can be given. Should a cen- 
tral clearing house for bibliographies 
become an established fact, a wider 
avenue of service along this line would 
be opened up. 


The function of advisory service to 
the adult reader is not confined to that 
which is given in direct response to 
requests but includes any means 
whereby books and readers can be 
brought together. One of the best aids 
to this end we find in our custom of 
shelving late books adjacent to the 
delivery desk. These shelves contain 
about six hundred class books and are 
kept replenished from the stacks. By 
this means the new books get into im- 
mediate circulation, as well as many 
worth-while titles which are not readily 
discovered when shelved among some 
fifty thousand companions in the 
stacks. Corresponding shelves on the 
other side of the desk contain good 
fiction, though it is not possible to 
keep many late titles there. A silent 
help to the recreational reader is the 
guides indicating the shelves with mys- 
tery stories and western stories. Spec- 
ial displays of books are an excellent 
way of giving unsolicited advisory 
service—notably books for Lenten 
reading, books on gardening, travel 
books, etc., and of course books for 
specific occasions, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter. Advantage 
is taken of certain events to display a 
collection of books pertaining thereto. 

Newspaper items on good books, the 
publication and distribution of lists 
of new books and of lists of books on 
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a given subject, if short and with 
brief annotations, and announcements 
through the medium of the bulletin 
board are all excellent advisory aids. 
Displaying the poster listing the ten 
outstanding magazine articles for the 
current month guides the reader to 
good periodical literature. 


A few of the features of a bulletin 
board maintained at the Galesburg 
Public Library may be of interest to 
you. This bulletin board was built to 
fit into a wall space two yards long 
and one yard wide, close to the main 
entrance to the circulation department. 
One half of it is openfaced; the other 
half has glass door and lock. A fav- 
orite use made of this board pertains 
to plays. Under an appropriate poster 
is placed a reading-list relating to a 
good photoplay soon to be seen in 
Galesburg, advance information of 
which is secured at the local theatre 
running the picture. Drama week was 
observed by posting material bearing 
on the drama in general. Jackets of 
new books, sometimes cut to attract 
attention or to give only the necessary 
data, advertise the late publications. 


It may seem a bit of a digression to 
comment on the use made of this board 
in connection with matters of local in- 
terest, yet anything that is the means 
of attracting the attention of the peo- 
ple paves the way for ultimate service. 

Last winter when a campaign was 
on for the raising of funds to rebuild 
the city hospital, pictures and plans of 
the new building were shown which 
served to create an interest in the proj- 
ect. This summer, during the cam- 
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paign for an airport in Galesburg, an 
outline map of the United States was 
drawn and, with the use of airway 
bulletins issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, the location 
of various airports was given in the 
map, and because Galesburg had no 
airport, the space in that locality was 
conspicuously blank. The newspaper 
carried a feature story of the display 
and interest in the matter was sus- 
tained until an airport for Galesburg 
was an assured fact. 

At the time of the celebration of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate in Galesburg, 
an original letter of Mr. Lincoln’s and 
a copy of a New York paper carrying 
the account of his assassination, both 
in the possession of the Public Library, 
were displayed. The publicity given 
the matter was the means whereby the 
letter was included in Paul Angle’s 
recent book “New Letters and Papers 
of Lincoln” with a notation of the Li- 
brary’s ownership of the document. 
Last week a number of airplane views 
of the city were shown, and this week 
several pictures of the big snow storm 
of October 23rd, last year, are attract- 
ing a’tention. 

While we cannot all afford to have 
an organized readers’ advisory service 
in our library, it is an ideal possibility 
for every library, no matter what the 
size of its staff may be, to have every 
assistant able, perhaps in a varying 
degree of proficiency, to give advice 
to the reader as needed. 

It was George McDonald who said, 
“As you grow ready for it, somewhere 
or other you will find what is needful 
for you in a book.” 


The High School Librarian as an Adviser 
By LUCY P. WILLIAMS, High School Librarian, Bloomington 


“Good morning, have you any max- 
ims?” called three girls in concert as 
they entered the library door. In our 
efforts to meet their wants we came 
across two maxims which it seemed to 
us were apropos to the subject of this 


paper. 


Both were from La Rochefoucauld. 
One was to the effect that “Nothing 
is given so profusely as advice;” the 
other was “We may give advice but 
we cannot inspire conduct.” 

We turned away discouraged, think- 
ing with the small boy—if this be true 
“What’s the use of anything?” 
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But our word had been given and 
this paper must be written whether or 
no. We decided that, after all, La 
Rochefoucauld was a bit of a pessi- 
mist; so we began to consider those 
who in some capacity or other came to 
consult us or to ask advice. 

Among them is the teacher who 
comes for many and various reasons 
but oftenest perhaps for lists of books 
or suggestions for outside reading ma- 
terial for his or her pupils; then there 
comes the former student, also for sug- 
gested lists of books along a line in 
which he is interested; or another who 
thinks she may like to become a li- 
brarian and wants to know about li- 
brary schools, different phases of the 
work, salaries, etc.; or still another 
who finds she has to have charge of 
a library in the school where she is 
teaching and wants some pointers on 
how to go about it. Then there is the 
mother who comes for suggestions 
about books on subjects in which she 
hopes to interest her child, and not 
only do mothers come but workers 
with adolescents in church and com- 
munity asking for lists or some sug- 
gestions whereby they may stimulate 
an interest in the reading of worth 
while books. Then last and chief 
among them all comes adolescent 
youth himself bringing a multitude of 
questions and problems, all of which 
he thinks we can answer or help him 
solve. 

When we think of these young peo- 
ple with all their difficulties, all their 
pathos, all their enthusiasm, all their 
possibilities, ’tis then that La Roche- 
foucauld notwithstanding, we invoke 
the gods to “Let who will give advice 
if only we can inspire conduct.” 


The real business of the educator, 
whatever be his title, is to lead youth 
to the place where he will use his own 
mind and do his own thinking. 

Someone has said that learning to 
read exercises all the powers of the 
mind. Certainly then, it behooves us 
to help our clientele to learn to read. 
We must make use of every available 
means to convey to youth the idea that 
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the hardest way to learn is by “easy 
reading.” We must strive to make him 
understand that the so-called “classic” 
may once have been a “best seller.” 
And again we must persuade him that 
often the most interesting books are 
those the most difficult to get into, and 
that because of this he must be fair 
and realize that he cannot know unless 
he reads a book clear through whether 
or not he will like it. And finally we 
must impress upon the adolescent mind 
the idea that there are at least three 
outstanding reasons for reading: (1) 
To obtain pleasure; (2) to acquire 
knowledge; and (3) to gain inspira- 
tion. We must do our utmost to make 
him realize that through the intelligent 
use of a library one can obtain a good 
education because he can come in con- 
tact with the best minds of all ages 
and thus enlarge his sympathies, 
broaden his range of interest and fill 
his mind with lovely pictures. 


We should like to be able to accom- 
plish all these. We know, however, 
that there is no royal road to their ful- 
fillment. We even know that there are 
lions in the path. Perhaps chief among 
these lions is the “Point System” 
which undoubtedly defeats the very 
purpose for which it was instituted. 


In a conversation with some Eng- 
lish teachers we once dared to advise 
—though we failed to “inspire con- 
duct’”—that this system be abolished. 
We believe it can be, at least to the 
extent that the pupil does not come in 
contact with it and that his outside 
reading list may be free from points 
so that no splendid nor innocent book 
will be blasted by having attached to 
it a certain number of points. 


We met with some cooperation and 
found a number of teachers actually 
agreeing with us, so we are not dis- 
couraged. We have not yet found the 
way out nor do we have any particular 
method in mind, but we are at present 
using what a certain teacher dubbed 
his manner of using the typewriter— 
“The Biblical Method—the seek and 
ye shall find” way. 
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In this day of mass education even 
the librarian has all too little time to 
deal with the individual but she has 
more perhaps than does the teacher 
and certainly it is, as she has the op- 
portunity to work with the individual, 
that she finds the keenest enjoyment 
and greatest satisfaction in her work. 


A boy came into the library, threw 
his books down on a table, slouched in- 
to a chair, muttered something under 
his breath, and proceeded to do— 
nothing. 

When asked what was the matter 
he said, “Oh, I hate history. What do 
I care about the past? I’m not inter- 
ested in what happened way back in 
a or in any of the people that lived 
then.” 


“Oh ho,” said we. “Isn’t it too bad 
you are not interested in your mother 
or father.” “Of course I am,” he cried, 
“who said I wasn’t!” “But,” we said, 
“they lived in the past.” “Oh, well, 
I don’t mean that.” “Then you do 
mean you aren’t interested in your 
grandmother?” “Oh, yes, of course I 
am. She’s a peach!” “After all, it 
seems that you are somewhat inter- 
ested in the past. Perhaps you are in- 
terested in Lindbergh and transatlan- 
tic flying.” “Sure I am.” “Maybe 
even you are interested in the Wright 
Brothers and the history of flying.” 
“Oh, yes, of course—that, but—” 
“Well, the idea of wanting to learn to 
fly dates back quite a number of years. 
Did you ever hear of Icarus?” 


After a little more conversation 
about the past, the value of history, 
etc., our boy exclaimed, “Say, boy! 
You’ve sold me history. I believe I 
could get keen about it.” The next 
step was to talk with the teacher about 
the boy. She was an exceptionally 
good teacher but, as she had not had 
the boy long, did not know him, and 
she said she would take him in hand. 
As a result of her doing so, he came 
to us at the end of the month, waving 
his report card and saying, “At last 
I’ve done it; I’ve made an A in his- 
tory and, believe me, I’m going to 
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keep on doing it. I’m keen about his- 
tory.” 

Some time later this same boy came 
into the library after school. He said, 
“T’ve just come to talk about a book 
with you. I want to tell you how I 
feel about it.” 

“All right, let’s hear about it. What’s 
the book ?” 


“It’s ‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front.’ It’s a great book. It made me 
realize how horribly silly war is. I 
wouldn’t mind dying for my country 
if I had to but Id like to die keeping 
her out of war.” And then dropping 
his head a minute but raising it almost 
immediately, he said, “Another thing 
it made me realize was how really 
precious life is and I feel that I should 
like to make my life count all it pos- 
sibly can for the decent and the worth- 
while.” 


When our year book came out, this 
boy brought his to us saying, “I’d like 
to have you write something besides 
your name in my Aegis.” When we 
finished writing “Remember the past,” 
he gave an appreciative chuckle and 
went out saying, “Thanks a lot.” 

One afternoon we were almost lit- 
erally and certainly figuratively quite 
knocked off our feet by a group of 
Freshmen who clamored: “We have 
to find out what Brutus’ duties as a 
traitor are.” 

We told them if one were a traitor 
all thought of duty was abandoned for 
like “Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm,” 
when “joy and duty clash,” a traitor 
“let duty go to smash ;” and suggested 
they had misunderstood their teacher. 
But we were assured they had not, and 
shown not one but many, lists of ques- 
tions headed by “What are Brutus’ 
duties as a t-r-a-i-t-o-r?” 

Suddenly it dawned upon us that 
perhaps they meant the duties of 
Brutus as a Praetor or a Praetor as 
we were taught to call it when we 
studied Latin, so we found them a list 
of these and our Freshmen still a bit 
dubious went back to their English 
class. 
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“Oh, dear, oh dear, I have to make 
a three minute talk in class tomorrow. 
What shall I talk about?” exclaimed a 
girl as she powdered her nose in front 
of the loan desk. 

“What,” we queried “are you in- 
terested in?” The powdering contin- 
ued as she replied, “Nothing.” 

“It may be a bit difficult,’ we sug- 
gested, “to talk three minutes about 
nothing, so why not try thinking for 
a few minutes of something in which 
you are very interested and then we 
will see what we can help you find 
about it.” Finally she said, “I don’t 
suppose it would do but I really am 
interested in clothes and_ styles.” 
“Surely,” we said, “It will do very 
well,” and she spent the rest of the 
hour reading about styles, ancient and 
modern. 

Virtually the same experience oc- 
curred with a boy who claimed he 
wasn’t interested in anything but when 
he heard about an article we had re- 
cently read about Cominsky, he de- 
cided he might find it interesting to 
read up on the history of baseball—it 
would be worth talking about. 

When “each in their own tongue” 
expressed their gratitude and added 
“Really it’s been fun to look this up”’— 
we were reminded of Andrew Lang’s 


lines: 

“Our youth began with tears and sighs 
With seeking what we could not find 

We sought and knew not what we sought 
We marvel now we look behind 

Life’s more amusing than we thought.” 


Believing that the adolescent youth 
is capable of doing far more intellect- 
ually than he is sometimes given credit 
for—through our library— we should 
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like to be able to awaken in his soul 
the earnest desire to read, to help him 
to feel the genuine joy one gets from 
reading, to enable him to understand 
the pride of self reliance that comes 
from the knowledge of how to use 
books, of how to use the library cata- 
log, and to be able to go about finding 
his own material and then to imbue 
him with the peace that comes from 
feeling “at home” in a library, any li- 
brary, all libraries, and finally to lead 
him along the way, through the read- 
ing of many good books, to the place 
where all unconsciously he has devel- 
oped a real literary taste—one that 
may enable him to say with all the 
assurance of Benet: 


“When I was a sprig and my standards 
were low 

Uncivilized, unautocratic, I used to exult 
in Jack London and Poe 

Which I read in bed, bathroom and attic 

Alas, that’s the truth of my terrible youth; 

Such the books I thought away above par. 

Gee, I thought they were great in my 
juvenile state 

And I am still convinced that they are.” 


When he comes to the end of ‘his 
high school career we should like to 
send him forth with the realization that 
from books and their intelligent use 
he can get unto himself riches far 
greater than silver or gold, and have 
with him, his forever, that lovely thing 
so adequately described by Sarah 
Teasdale when she says: 


“Into my heart’s treasury 

I slipped a coin that time 
Cannot take nor thief purloin; 
Oh better than the minting 
Of a gold crowned king 

Is the safe kept memory 

Of a lovely thing.” 


General Reference Work 


By RUTH P. HUGHES, Librarian, Freeport Public Library. 


“The time has come, the walrus 
said, ‘to speak of many things, of shoes 
and ships and sealing wax and cab- 
bages and kings.’” Is this, I hear you 
say, the children’s section? No, you 
are in the reference conference and the 
foregoing quotation is applicable, I 
think, for what is general reference 


work but queries concerning shoes and 
ships and sealing wax and cabbages 
and kings? 

In speaking of reference work to- 
day, I must take the view of the “mid- 
dle-sized bear,” for all my experience 
has been with that creature, not the 
big bear nor the littlest bear. 
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In an article in the Library Journal 
Mr. Usher says, “The reputation of a 
library is largely made by the service 
it renders day by day. A library may 
have departments and branches in 
number, a building grandiose in arch- 
itectural features, a librarian endowed 
with all the social graces—but none of 
these things will weigh very heavily 
with a public which fails to get from 
the library the information it looks 
for.” “It is not enough to say that 
any library may try to be a local in- 
formation bureau. Such service is now 
recognized as a library obligation of 
equal force with the circulation of 
books, the neglect of which would in- 
vite reproach. No library is too small 
to cherish such an aim or too poor to 
do its utmost to realize it.” (Wyer) 
Therefore no matter whether we are 
the Big Bears, the Middle-sized Bears 
or the Littlest Bears we are all doing 
some reference work and all have our 
reference problems. 

Just what is reference work? Miss 
Hazeltine says “Help given by a li- 
brarian to one engaged in research or 
study of any description.” That leads 
us naturally to consider the types of 
questions which we are asked and how 
best to answer them. 

The first type and the one which we 
have to answer more often than any 
other is the fact finding. This occurs 
when the objective is specific, clearly 
stated and the answer nothing more 
than a date or a figure. That is the 
kind of question we, in smaller li- 
braries, are so often asked over the 
telephone. To answer these questions 
one should have a collection of fact 
finding or, as we have been taught to 
call them, ready reference books right 
at the desk. Such a collection might 
have the “World Almanac,” “U. S. 
Statistical Abstract,” “Who’s Who in 
America,” “Statesman’s Year Book,” 
“American Year Book,” Hoyt’s “Prac- 
‘tical Quotations,” Lippincott’s “Bio- 


graphical Dictionary,’ Lippincott’s 
“Gazateer,’ “Standard Dictionary,” 
“Congressional Directory,”  legisla- 


tive manual of the state and the direc- 
tory of the city. 
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The next type is the material find- 
ing. Very often the fact finding ques- 
tion resolves itself into the material 
finding question. This kind of a ques- 
tion will call for more time and re- 
search. In the small or medium-sized 
library, where one librarian must do 
many things, all the staff must be 
trained to know the library resources 
so that too much time need not be 
spent on searching for material. It 
has been a question with us whether 
we can afford to spend two hours or 
a half a day on some obscure or odd 
question many times asked simply to 
settle an argument in the barber shop 
or the corner grocery. 

Puzzling questions such as “the 
name of the German boy who inspired 
his army to cross a river in Michigan 
in a war during 1700,” “How do you 
make rubber stamps” and “What is 
life” or possibly just a request like 
this “Have you a Rockford paper,” 
“Yes.” “Well, will you please look 
and see what shows are on at the 
Palace tonight” are a part of every- 
day’s work and a good librarian must 
be able to decide instantly in her mind 
which of her reference books or helps 
will answer them. 

The purpose of reference work is 
the intensive use of books and in a 
small or medium-sized library every 
scrap of material in the library, wheth- 
er on the reference shelf or in the gen- 
eral collection should be _ utilized. 
Learn to use every help known to you. 
Make use of every agent in your com- 
munity or outside of the community. 
The library serves the entire com- 
munity and to do this the librarian 
must know her own community and all 
its local agencies. She should read 
her local paper thoroughly to know 
just what is coming up at the council 
meetings, what the clubs are studying, 
what the church organizations are do- 
ing, or anything of local interest. Mr. 
Wyer says “A poor librarian is con- 
tent to wait for ‘interests’ and ‘needs’ 
to show themselves, a good librarian 
anticipates them.” If you are asked a 
question concerning patent medicines 
or brushes and cannot find the answer 
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in your library do not hesitate to call 
the medical company or the brush fac- 
tory for your information. In other 
words make your whole community 
your reference collection. The better 
a librarian knows his own community 
and the world outside, the better his 
work will be. Mr. Wyer says in his 
book on reference work “The wide 
awake librarian will never forget, 
when the resources of the home li- 
brary are exhausted, the possibilities 
outside the library, city, or even state. 
Many ilibraries turn to individuals, 
authors, publishers, bankers, business 
men, public officials, for a sort of help 
that is available nowhere else so read- 
ily or at all. A good motto for the 
reference librarian is ‘Somebody 
knows’ and it is often surprising to 
discover how close at hand that some- 
body is.” 


Every good librarian, no matter how 
complete is his reference collection 
should supplement it with personal and 
informal files and indexes. This list, 
taken from Mr. Wyer’s book on refer- 
ence work is very good and may be 
adapted to your own needs: Inter- 
lingual dictionaries, directories, laws, 
Christmas index, Easter index, 
Thanksgiving index, short stories, gift 
book suggestions, fugitive poetry, fic- 
tion (by types and subjects), adult ed- 
ucation file, debate index, things to be 
done, local newspapers, correspond- 
ence files, fugitive facts, biography, 
previous searches, individuals, unin- 
dexed composite books, bibliographies, 
genealogies, translators, tutors, stenog- 
raphers, material in other private and 
public libraries in vicinity, current gov- 
ernment documents, magazines not in 
periodical indexes, lists of good pic- 
tures. 

Another excellent help to have in 
your library and one which we have 
found to be invaluable is the local his- 
torical collection. Unless you have a 
live historical society in your town it 
would seem to be your duty to main- 
tain a local historical collection. It can 
be built up at slight expense. Collect 
all local books, pamphlets, pictures, 
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photographs, posters, newspapers, 
town and county history, genealogies 
of local families, programs of plays 
and entertainments and reports of pub- 
lic officials. When people know you 
are making such a collection they will 
be glad to loan them to you. 


Of course it is understood that the 
telephone is an indispensable part of 
good reference service. Readers should 
be encouraged to call the library by 
telephone. The library number should 
be printed on library bulletins and in 
lists sent to the newspapers. 

This brings us to the subject of pub- 
licity for reference work. Some means 
of publicity are direct letters and cir- 
culars which describe the personal 
service being given; mimeographed 
letters describing kinds of help the ref- 
erence department can offer sent to 
Sunday Schools, missionary societies, 
ministers, club women and groups do- 
ing civic work; news stories for pa- 
pers describing some interesting ques- 
tion looked up; and displays in store 
windows. 

The theory of reference work.a half 
century ago was to provide the books 
and keep out of the way of readers as 
much as possible ; now the aim of every 
library is to meet the inquirer more 
than half way and to show him friend- 
liness and an unfailing courtesy. This 
leads us to the subject of the reference 
librarian or in the small library, the li- 
brarian. Mr. Wyer says the ideal ref- 
erence librarian must love books, folks 
and order and then he gives the follow- 
ing list of traits for an ideal librarian: 


Intelligence, accuracy, judgment, 
professional knowledge, dependability, 
courtesy, resourcefulness, tact, alert- 
ness, interest in work, memory, mental 
curiosity, interest in people, imagina- 
tion, adaptability, perseverance, pleas- 
antness, co-operativeness, system, 
health, iniative, industriousness, speed, 
poise, patience, forcefulness and neat- 
ness. 

This list may well strike despair in 
the hearts of most of us, but surely we 
all have some of these traits and can 
try to cultivate the others. Possibly 
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when we have reached this ideal state 
we may be like Sam Walter Foss’s 
“Reference Librarian :”’ 


“See the reference librarian and the joys 
that appertain to her; 

Who shall estimate the contents and the 
area of the brain to her? 

See the people seeking wisdom from the 
four winds ever blown to her, 

For they know there is no knowledge 
known to mortals but is known to her; 

See this flower of perfect knowledge, 
blooming like a lush geranium, 

All converging rays of wisdom focussed 
just beneath her cranium; 

She is stuffed with erudition as you’d 
stuff a leather cushion, 

And her wisdom is her speciality—it’s 
marketing her mission. 

How they throng to her, all empty, grov- 
velling in their insufficience, 

How they come from her o’er flooded by 
the sea of her omniscience! 
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And they know she knows, she knows 
things—while she drips her learned 
theses 

The percentage of illiteracy perceptibly 
decreases. 

Ah, they know she knows she knows 
things, and her look is education; 

And to look at her is culture, and to 
know her is salvation.” 


. Whether we are the Big Bears, the 
Middle-sized Bears or the Smallest 
Bears, whether we have large, well 
equipped reference rooms or only a 
few shelves of ready reference helps, 
no matter what we are or do, we all 
love reference work “for its triple 
contact with books, folks and order 
and every ideal librarian rejoices that 
he is a part of the great system which 
brings the right books to questing peo- 
ple.” 


Recent Reference Books 
By FAITH ARMSTRONG, Reference Librarian, Rockford Public Library 


In Mr. Wyer’s book “Reference 
Work,” a definition of a reference 
book is given as “one that is designed 
exclusively for consultation at the li- 
brary; generally speaking, it is not 
adapted for reading through.” I have 
attempted to have my list comply with 
that definition and with the excep- 
tion of a few titles which seemed too 
useful in the reference department to 
be omitted, it does. 

The H. W. Wilson Company is now 
putting out two new cumulative in- 
dexes, the need for which has been 
felt for a long time. The one on art 
and the other on education do for 
those subjects what the Jndustrial 
Arts Index does for the industrial 
arts. The first number of the Art In- 
dex was issued January, 1930, cover- 
ing material of 1929. It is an author 
and subject index to _ periodicals, 
books and museum bulletins on arche- 
ology, architecture, the graphic arts, 
painting, sculpture and engraving. 

The other, the Education Index, 
started in 1929, is patterned after the 
Readers’ Guide and uses author and 
subject arrangement. It indexes a 
large group of educational periodicals, 
bulletins and pamphlets and consti- 


tutes a complete guide to educational 
material in the periodical field. Each 
of these may be purchased on the serv- 
ice basis. 

The announcement of a new edition 
of that importance reference tool—the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” is always 
of interest to librarians. Due perhaps 
to the fact that this, the fourteenth edi- 
tion, is the first edition to be published 
in the United States, it has been de- 
scribed as having been Americanized 
and it does contain many new articles 
on American subjects but it still has 
that British character, for which it is 
so useful in this country. The Book- 
list says of it: “It maintains the high 
tradition of earlier editions, although 
its field has been greatly widened and 
aritcles and bibliographies show that 
the work has been simplified, made 
more popular and more usable.... Its 
up-to-dateness is revealed not only in 
dates and figures and new subjects, 
but in its recognition of the changing 
attitudes of the day.” 

The two volume supplement to the 
“New International Encyclopedia” 
was issued to bring up-to-date the 
1922 edition as did the two volumes 
which came out in 1924. They give 
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information on new topics, new names 
and include biographies of many living 
people. 

Reference librarians who work with 
junior and senior high school students 
must have welcomed the new edition 
of the “World Book Encyclopedia” 
which came out recently. It has been 
expanded from ten to twelve volumes 
with a thirteenth volume yet to come 
which is to be a readers’ guide and 
topical index. In reviewing it the 
Subscription Books Bulletin says: 
“Most of the articles have been re- 
written at least in part and adequately 
revised. Much new material has been 
added. Upon comparison with the 
1928 edition we find eight new sub- 
jects introduced in ten pages chosen 


at random....It is as useful as a pop- . 


ular encyclopedia for adults as it is a 
children’s encyclopedia.” 


The one reference book I have chos- 
en in Religion is the two volume set 
compiled by the Census Bureau en- 
titled “Religious Bodies: 1926” which 
will answer all possible questions of a 
statistical nature on church organiza- 
tions in the United States. Volume one 
gives a summary of the report with 
detailed tables while volume two is 
devoted to the history, doctrine, or- 
ganization and work of the separate 
denominations. Libraries which are de- 
positories for government documents 
will receive this free of charge, of 
course. 


The first book on the list under So- 
ciology is Davis & Mallory’s “Political 
Handbook of the World,” the first is- 
sue of which came out last year. The 
present volume includes information as 
of January 1, 1930. The foreword 
states that “when a ministry takes 
power in France or Japan, or a pub- 
lic leader makes an important state- 
ment, when comment on some current 
international question is quoted in the 
press from newspapers abroad, a read- 
er often is unable to judge their real 
significance.” This handbook aims to 
give this special information. 

The most outstanding contribution 
to sociology, of course, is the “Encyc- 
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lopedia of the Social Sciences,” cov- 
ering the wide field of politics, econom- 
ics, law, anthropology, sociology, pen- 
ology and social work and the social 
aspects of ethics, education, philoso- 
phy, psychology and biology. When 
you consider that it is edited by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, the associate editor 
is Alvin Johnson, and the work is 
sponsored by a number of learned so- 
cieties you will know that it will be 
very well done. It is to be complete 
in fifteen volumes, three to be pub- 
lished each year. The two volumes 
which have appeared contain many 
encyclopedic articles signed by the full 
names, and many biographies. The 
bibliographies are good. Since this is 
a subject not covered heretofore by an 
encyclopedia, it will fill a great need. 


Turning to another type of book, 
the government has assembled a com- 
prehensive list of federal commissions, 
committees and boards and similar 
bodies created during the period from 
September 14, 1901 to March 4, 1929, 
arranged chronologically by presiden- 
tial terms and indexed by subject 
which, so far as I know, has not been 
done before. The date, purpose and 
members of each body are given. To 
have such material collected and made 
available in this form is a great satis- 
faction. 

This year when the London Naval 
Conference brought national defense 
to the attention of so many people the 
“Armaments Yearbook” was pur- 
chased for our shelves and has proven 
helpful in answering questions on 
armies, navies and defense expendi- 
tures of countries of the world. Sixty 
countries, both members and non- 
members of the League of Nations, 
have furnished statistics for this year- 
book. This year’s volume is the fifth. 

The purpose of the “Handbook of 
International Organizations” “is to 
give most recent information on inter- 
national organizations the world over,” 
with the exception of organizations of 
the League of Nations which are in- 
cluded in other publications of the 
League. If a request comes in for the 
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address of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, for the name of the Sec- 
retary of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, or for similar infor- 
mation, you will find it there with the 
object of the organization, its mem- 
bers, officers, activities and history. 
The arrangement is by subject with 
subject, alphabetic and geographic in- 
dex. 

First on the business list is Keane’s 
“Manual of Investment Trusts” which 
supplies the demand for information 
made by the ever increasing interest 
in that form of investment. The pres- 
ent volume is the third annual one. It 
gives much the same information for 
the companies as do the Moody man- 
uals except it does not rate them. 


The aim of Pitman’s “Dictionary of 
Commercial Correspondence” is to as- 
sist students of commercial corre- 
spondence to express themselves in a 
foreign language in the shortest pos- 
sible time by supplying commercial ex- 
pressions which the ordinary diction- 
ary does not include. The seven lang- 
uages are English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Rus- 
sian. The appendix gives a number of 
business letters written in the accepted 
form in the different languages for 
cashing bills of account, advances of 
money, forwarding of goods, and many 
other subjects in common use in the 
commercial world. 


I wish to call the attention of 
those of you who are not familiar with 
it to the next book—“Commercial and 
Industrial Organizations in the United 
States,” 7th edition—because it gives 
information you might hunt and hunt 
for elsewhere and not locate. National, 
international and interstate organiza- 
tions which have for their purpose 
the advancement of industry, a trade, 
or a profession are arranged both in 
an alphabetical and in a classified list. 
These are followed by state and terri- 
torial organizations arranged by state 
and then the local organizations, such 
as boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, business clubs, etc., appear in 
a state, city arrangement. The ad- 
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dress, number of members and date of 
the annual meeting are given for each. 

Another volume in this same series 
is the “Market Data Handbook of the 
United States,” which has assembled 
for each 3073 counties statistical data 
necessary in the evaluation of market- 
ing goods. While much of this data 
has been available in widely scattered 
places this is the first compilation of 
it in one volume. Three general types 
of markets have been considered; the 
general consumer, the farm and the 
industrial market. Four maps show- 
ing marketing areas of different kinds 
supplement the text. The advertising 
man, the sales manager and other busi- 
ness men who are interested in the 
marketing of goods will find useful 
information in this volume. 

“Common Legal Principles that 
Everyone Should Know,” given in the 
opinions of the greatest common law 
judges presents the material in the 
question and answer form with refer- 
ences after each to the case from 
which the answer was taken. Some of 
the subjects included are contracts, 
torts, wills, property, trusts, sales, 
partnerships and corporations. Vol- 
ume two is devoted in part to defini- 
tions and illustrative cases. It assists 
the layman in understanding the prin- 
ciples of law. 

A newcomer in the field of law is 
the “State Law Index,” an index and 
digest to the legislation of the states 
of the United States, complied by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. The two num- 
bers published cover the years 1925- 
1926 and 1927-1928. It is to come 
out every two years. The volumes 
contain three sections—one a subject 
index to legislation, the second a digest 
of noteworthy changes in statute law, 
and the third, a digest of state laws 
relating to administrative organiza- 
tion and personnel. 

The subtitle of Crispin’s “Diction- 
ary of Technical Terms” describes the 
contents; “definitions of commonly 
used expressions in architecture, wood- 
working and building trades, electrical 
and metal-working trades, chemistry, 
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etc.” It has 287 pages and costs only 
$1.25. It is a good little dictionary 
for the price. 

A set which may really belong in the 
circulation department but surely is 
useful for reference is the “Smith- 
sonian Scientific Series,” edited by 
Charles G. Abbot, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and which 
is to be complete in twelve volumes. 
The set, six volumes of which are 
ready, is prepared by officers and 
scholars of the institution. The first 
volume deals with the work of the 
institution itself, while the following 
ones are devoted to insects, wild ani- 
mals, the sun and minerals. The great 
objection to it is the price, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the less ex- 
pensive edition. The make-up and 
illustrations are very attractive. 

Will you add to your list under the 
heading Fine Arts R. C. Smith’s 
“Biographical Index of American 
Artists,” published by Williams & 
Wilkins, 1930, at $3.00? It is an al- 
phabetic list of 4700 names each fol- 
lowed by the place and date of birth 
and death, the medium in which he 
worked, with references to standard 
works in which further information 
may be found. ‘“Who’s Who in 
America,” and Appleton’s ‘“Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography,” are 
among the works indexed. 

In another division of the 700’s 
there is a small publication of the 
United States Bureau of the Mint 
which will be helpful in all libraries— 
the “Catalogue of Coins of the United 
States,” describing American coins 
from the beginning of the Massa- 
chusetts mint in 1652 to the end of 
1928. And the price is only twenty 
cents. 

The first title in the literature group 
—Apperson’s “English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases”—has been com- 
piled for the purpose of tracing the 
history of English proverbs. Where- 
ever possible the author has used illus- 
trative quotations from literature and 
he has attempted to find the earliest 
possible examples of the saying and to 
supply one quotation for each century. 
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Miss Firkins’ most valuable “Index 
to Short Stories” has been brought 
up-to-date (1929) by a supplement, 
following in arrangement the first in- 
dex. Stories by over a thousand au- 
thors are included with a list of the 
books indexed and an author list 
classified by nationality. 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Keller’s “Reader’s Digest of Books” 
is out now and has been made more 
valuable by the inclusion of half again 
as many titles as in the former edition. 
They have been added in a separate 
alphabet and are indexed separately. 

Those of you who have used the 
Manly & Rickert bibliographies on 
American and English literature need 
no introduction to them except to the 
new edition of their “Contemporary 
American Literature.” It aims “to 
give a systematic account of contem- 
porary American literature since 1900, 
followed by a classified bibliography 
of all the significant writers of the 
period, with bibliographical informa- 
tion and carefully chosen studies and 
reviews for each author of major im- 
portance.” Readers find it so useful 
that we have trouble keeping a copy 
and now require them to sign for it. 

The “Supplement to Granger’s In- 
dex” indexes collections published in 
the period from 1919-1928 and follows 
the plan and arrangement of the orig- 
inal Granger. Ten more special days 
have been added to the subject list in 
the appendix and there are lists of se- 
lections for musical accompaniment, 
concert recitations and monologues. 

Perhaps the best of the small his- 
torical atlases is Shepherd’s which has 
been revised and enlarged in its 
seventh edition by the addition of thir- 
teen maps, half of them dealing with 
the War, and the revision of many of 
the others. There is a good index. 

Since librarians have long felt the 
lack of a dictionary of biography of 
Americans comparable to the British 
“Dictionary of National Biography” 
we were delighted to learn of the plan 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies to sponsor such a dictionary, 
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and to know that funds were supplied 
by Adolph Ochs of the New York 
Times. Professor Allen Johnson of 
Yale undertook to edit it and the first 
volume was issued in 1928; to date five 
volumes are in print, covering letters 
A to Eberle. The selection of names 
is confined to people who have some 
significant contribution to American 
life. Living persons and persons who 
have not lived in the United States are 
ineligible. It is surely the outstand- 
ing addition to biographical reference 
books of this time. 

If you are besieged with questions 
concerning the lives and criticisms of 
the works of authors of books on high 
school reading lists you will be glad to 
hear of the “Index to Contemporary 
Biography and Criticism” compiled by 
Hefling & Richards. Books indexed 
are, as a rule, those containing bio- 
graphies and criticisms of people who 
were born about 1850 or later, and 
only collections are included. 

Another new edition of a standard 
reference work is Lippincott’s “Uni- 
versal Pronouncing Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy and Mythology” which is a 
mine of information. While I do not 
wish to belittle the value of a revision 
of this work, a new edition of Lippin- 
cott’s “Gazetteer” would be more wel- 
come in our library, for it would fill a 
gap in a field in which up-to-the- 
minute information is so often desired. 

In the ‘who’s who’ group there is 
“Who Was Who,” a companion to 
“Who’s Who” containing the bio- 
graphies of those who died during the 
period 1916-1928. This volume sup- 
plements the earlier one which does 
the same thing for the period 1897- 
1916. 

Another title of the group is ““Who’s 
Who in the Nation’s Capital, 1929- 
1930.” It is a book of 859 pages of 
biographical information presented in 
the same manner as in “Who’s Who in 
America.” 

Perhaps “American History told by 
Contemporaries,” edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, is not a reference set 
in the strict sense of the word but it is 
used constantly in our reference de- 
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partment and I was very glad when 
volume five made its appearance. Its 
subtitle “Twentieth Century United 
States, 1900-1929” defines the period 
covered. 

The Standard Catalog Series needs 
no introduction to you, no doubt, but 
I wish to call your attention to the 
History and Travel section, an anno- 
tated list of 1900 titles, compiled by 
Miss Sears. While it has many uses 
in the other departments of the li- 
brary its importance to the reference 
librarian lies in the splendid index 
which analyzes 560 books, thus pro- 
viding subject indexing to material 
on subjects for which no whole books 
are included as well as references to 
additional material on subjects for 
which books are included. Find a 
place for it on your desk. 

Of debate material I have listed the 
most recent publications in the Hand- 
book series and the Reference Shelf 
each published by Wilson and whose 
titles are self-explanatory. “Trends 
in Retail Distribution,” the fourth on 
the list of the Handbook series con- 
tains a brief on chain stores, a popular 
subject for debate this fall. Those of 
you whose high school teams are de- 
bating this subject will be interested 
in the August-September, 1930, num- 
ber of Congressional Digest, for the 
entire issue is devoted to the subject. 

Volume ten of “Intercollegiate “De- 
bates” has just come out and in it are 
found indexes to the first seven vol- 
umes, with separate indexes to vol- 
umes eight, nine and ten. 

And now for two books for your 
desk. If you feel that you are grow- 
ing stale at your job, that you haven't 
a new idea in your head, buy a copy of 
Wyer’s “Reference Work,” one of the 
Library Curriculum Studies, and read 
it, a little at a time. Although Mr. 
Wyer says in the foreword that it is 
meant primarily for the student in li- 
brary school, I feel that some of us 
who have been out of school awhile 
will profit by it even more than the 
student. I have read only a few chap- 
ters but I have stored away more ideas 
I hope to carry out some day. 
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As this splendid book is a comple- 
ment to Mudge’s Guide there is a sup- 
plement entitled “Reference Books of 
1929” which comprises the twentieth 
annual survey of reference books and 


Reference 


Periodical Indexes— 

Art Index. January, 1930-. Wilson, 1930. 

Educational Index. January, 1929-. Wil- 
son, 1930. 


Encyclopedias— 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 14th ed. En- 
cyc. Brit., 1929. 
New international encyclopedia: Supple- 


2v. Dodd, 1930. Buck., $22.00. 
ed. by M. V. 


ment. 
World book encyclopedia; 


O’Shea. 13v. Quarrie, 1930. $66.00. 
Religion— 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Religious 


bodies, 1926. 2v. 
office, 1929. $3.50. 


Sociology— 

Davis, M. W. & Mallory, W. H. Political 
handbook of the world. Yale Univ. 
press, 1930. $2.50. 

Encyclopedia of the social sciences. 
& 2. Macm., 1930. $7.50 per vol. 
Federal commissions, committees & 
boards. Government print. office, 1930. 
Armaments yearbook; 5th ed. League of 

Nations, 1929. $5.00. 

League of Nations. Handbook of inter- 
national organizations. League of Na- 
tions, 1929. $2.50. 


Business— 

Keane’s Manual of investment trusts. Fi- 
nancial pub. co. 1930. 

Pitman’s Dictionary of commercial cor- 
respondence in seven languages; new 
ed. Pitman. $3.50. 

U. 8. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce. Commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations in the U. S. Rev. ed. Gov- 
ernment print. office, 1929. (Domestic 
commerce series, No. 5) 60¢. 

Market data handbook of the United 
States, by P. W. Stewart. Government 
print. office, 1929. $2.50. 


Law— 

Marshall, F. W. Common legal principles 
that everyone should know. 2v. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1929. $7.00. 

State law index. Nos. 1 & 2, 1925-28. 
Government print. office, 1929, 1930. No. 
1, $1.50; No. 2, $2.00. 


Science & Technology— 

Crispin, F. 8. Dictionary of technical 
terms. Bruce, 1929. $1.25. 

Hackh, I. W. D. Chemical dictionary. 
Blakiston, 1929. $10.00. 


Government print. 
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is presented in the manner of the prev- 
ious surveys which have appeared in 
the Library Journal. Check your col- 
lection with it to see if you are keeping 
up with the times. 


Books 


Pitman’s Technical dictionary of engi- 
neering & industrial science in seven 
languages. 4v. Pitman, 1928-1929. $50.00. 

Smithsonian scientific series. Vol. 1-6. 
Smithsonian Institution series, Inc., 
1930. 


Fine Arts— 

U. S. Bureau of the Mint. Catalogue of 
coins of the United States. Government 
print office, 1928. 20c. 


Literature— 

Apperson, G. L. English proverbs and 
proverbial phrases. Dutton, 1929. $8. 

Firkins, I. T. E. Index to short stories: 


supplement. Wilson, 1929. $8. 
Keller, H. R., ed. Reader’s digest of 
books. New ed. Macmillan, 1929. $6. 


Manly, J. M. & Rickert, Edith. Contem- 
porary American literature;  biblog- 
raphies and study outlines. Rev. Har- 
court, 1929. $2.25. 

Supplement to Granger’s index, 
1928) McClurg, 1929. $8.00. 


Geography— 
Shepherd, W. R. Historical atlas. 
ed. Holt, 1929. $5.00. 


Biography— 

Dictionary of American biography. Vol. 
1-5. Scribner, 1929, 1930. $12.50 per vol. 

Hefling, Helen & Richards, Eva. Index to 
contemporary biography and criticism. 
Faxon, 1929. $3.00. 

Lippincott’s Universal pronouncing dis- 
tionary of biography & mythology. 5th 
ed. Lipp., 1930. $12.00. 

Who was who, 1916-1928. Black, 1929. 21s. 

Who’s who in the Nation’s capital; 1929- 
1930. Ransdell, 1930. Mor. $10.00. 


History— 

Hart, A. B., ed. American history told by 
contemporaries; v. 5, 1900-1929. Mac- 
millan, 1929. $3.75. 

Sears, M. E., comp. Standard catalog for 
public libraries; History and travel 
section. Wilson, 1929. $3.00. 


Debate— 
Handbook Series. 
Bloomfield, D., comp. Trends in retail 
distribution. Wilson, 1930. $2.40. 


(1919 


7th 


Bowers, E. L., ed. Compulsory auto- 
mobile 
$2.40. 

Gerould, J. T., comp. 
Wilson, 1929. $2.40. 


insurance. Wilson, 1929. 


Pact of Paris. 
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Johnsen, J. E., comp. Law enforce- 
ment. Wilson, 1930. $2.40. 
Intercollegiate debates, v. 10. 
1930. $2.50. 
Reference Shelf. 
Johnsen, J. E., comp., Baumes law. Wil- 
son, 1929. 90¢. 
Johnsen, J. E., comp. Disarmament. 
Wilson, 1930. 90¢. 
Johnsen, J. E., comp. Financing of 


Noble, 
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state highways. Wilson, i929. 90¢. 
Johnsen, J. E., comp. Interscholastic 
athletics. Wilson, 1929. 90¢. 


Reference Tools— 


Mudge, I. G. Reference books of 1929; a 
supplement to Guide to _ reference 
books; 5th ed. A. L. A., 1930. 60¢. 

Wyer, J. I. Reference work. A. L. A,, 
1930. $2.50. 


Lending Section 
Friday Morning, 9 :00-11 :00 


Chairman, NELLA BEESON, Head of Loan Department, Peoria Public Library 


Detroit Charging System ........... 


PE eee Representatives from 


Henry E. Legler Branch, Chicago Public Library; Evanston Public 
Library, Galva Public Library 


Public Libraries as Agents for World Peace............ Emily V. D. Miller 


Pal Stytes tm Beaks. . 2.5. <cscccccss 


Editor of Publications, A. L. A. Headquarters 


Pe ee ee Edith Erskine 


Librarian, Pullman Branch, Chicago Public Library 


Book Reviews and Discussions 


Please come prepared to discuss at least one recent book every small public 


library should own. 


Election of Officers—12:00-1:00 P. M. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 
Unfinished Business 


The Lending Section, which met 
Friday morning, October 17, under the 
chairmanship of Nella Beeson, head 
of the Loan Department of the Peoria 
Public Library, considered first the 
Detreit Charging System. 

Reports of the operation in three 
different libraries were given by the 
librarians. Miss Helmus of Detroit, 
gave a short explanation of the sys- 
tem. In the absence of Pearl Field 
of the Legler Regional Branch in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Roden read her paper. Ida 
F. Wright gave an account of their 
experience with the new system in the 
Evanston Public Library, and Mrs. 
Amy W. Houghton, librarian of the 
Galva Public Library, reported her 
experience with it in the small public 
library. Both the larger libraries felt 
that one of its most valuable features 
was in the checking of all books at 


the door—a much needed protection 
against losses. In the Legler Branch 
it has proved a time saver. 

All reported excellent cooperation 
from both adult and juvenile patrons. 

Following this discussion, Miss 
Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor of A. 
L. A. publications, read a most in- 
teresting paper on “Public Libraries 
as Agents for World Peace.” 

Edith Erskine’s paper on “Fall 
Styles in Books” was an entertaining 
brief survey of the season’s popular 
reading, limited by the time at her 
disposal to fifteen of the leading non- 
fiction books and fifteen of the best 
current novels. Miss Erskine’s paper 
served also as an introduction to a 
lively book discussion in which many 
librarians named books of special in- 
terest and gave brief comments on 
them. 
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Detroit Charging System as Used at Legler Branch 


By PEARL I. FIELD, Librarian, Legler Branch, Chicago Public Library 


We were very much interested when 
we read the brief account of the new 
charging system which was being tried 
out in Detroit, in the November, 1929, 
Library Journal. A notice of the 
article was posted on our staff bulletin 
board for the information of the staff, 
and we discussed it at a staff meeting 
considering the pros and cons of such 
a system in the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. We were chagrined to think 
that such a simple and modern thing 
had never occurred to us before—to 
let the borrower record his own card 
number. At the staff meeting we de- 
cided that it might be a good plan 
to try it at our sub-branch at Gad’s 
Hill, which is open thirty and one-half 
hours, and which circulates over one 
thousand books per week with a staff 
of three. The idea did not occur to 
us—it seemed too tremendous a step 
to make such a departure from regu- 
lar routine—to start at Legler Branch. 
At the mid-winter meeting in Chicago 
I had an opportunity of speaking with 
Mr. Ulveling of Detroit, who was kind 
enough to supply me with further de- 
tails of the new method. 


It was decided to start the charging 
at Gad’s Hill immediately after the 
holidays in January, but the illness 
and subsequent leave of absense of the 
librarian at the sub-branch postponed 
our plans. We soon realized that we 
must face a serious financial situation 
and we knew that some radical 
changes would have to be made. We 
were not certain that our sub-branch 
would survive, nor just what would 
become of any of us. Again we had 
to shelve the idea, waiting for more 
propitious times. About the middle 
of February our staff at Legler was 
cut five members, and since we were 
the only branch to remain open the 
full number of hours per week be- 
cause of our regional service, a heavy 
demand was made upon the staff to 
maintain service under the pressure 
of increased use with a smaller staff; 


however, amid the confusion and ex- 
citement of all this, we (and that “we” 
included every member of the staff, 
all the pages and even the janitor) de- 
cided that there was no time like the 
present and that we should either de- 
clare it a failure or a success here at 
Legler, rather than at Gad’s Hill. So 
on Friday, braving all superstitions, 
March 21, we began to use a modified 
Detroit charging system. We had 
already procured permission from the 
chief of branches, Mr. Phelan, and 
from our librarian, Mr. Roden. They 
were very willing that we should try 
it out, as it is in the line with the idea 
of a regional branch—that it should 
be a laboratory or experimental sta- 
tion. 

The first borrower who approached 
the charging side of the loan desk 
that morning was told that we were 
initiating a new system; that we 
begged his indulgence during the 
change; that we hoped that the new 
system would relieve all waiting lines 
at both the charging and discharging 
desks; that it was all an experiment, 
which we asked him to share; and that 
if he would kindly write in his own 
card number on the book card and on 
the dating slip, following the last num- 
ber already entered, leave the book 
card extended out of the book, and 
take his card and book to the desk at 
the door that he would be helping us 
to start the new system well. 

We hastily prepared two placards 
giving in detail the steps of the new 
process as we were using it at Legler. 
We could make no radical changes 
because we could not involve any of 
the neighboring branches, so no 
changes were made in the materials 
we had always used. We simply 


adapted the Detroit system to ours. 
Our placards told the story so well 
that many borrowers took their in- 
structions from their silent teachers, 
but a member of the staff was station- 
ed all day and evening at the desk to 
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explain, sometimes it was to one bor- 
rower, and sometimes to a group, but 
in all cases the response was imme- 
diate. The public sensed that it was 
a big undertaking and were very help- 
ful and enthusiastic. 

We kept a record of the comments 
for and against; there were few 
against. There were questions of 
whether it would mean that there 
would be fewer members of the staff ; 
this came from those who were social- 
minded, and who feared that by co- 
operating they might cause an assistant 
to lose her position. Some said that 
now they could qualify as librarians; 
others wanted to know what we were 
going to do after every one had 
learned to charge books; others sug- 
gested that we might also teach them 
how to discharge their books. Many 
said that it made them feel as though 
they were a part of the library, and 
that they liked it and wondered why 
we had not done it long before; and 
still others said that they already knew 
how, because in the college library 
they had done just this thing, only that 
there they had written in their names. 
The children’s librarian had been 
anxious to start with the children at 
the same time that the new method 
was started with the adults, and so 
with some misgiving we let the child- 
ren charge their own books in exactly 
the same manner as we let the adults. 
We were delighted with their earnest- 
ness and carefulness and quickly for- 
got that we had ever had any mis- 
givings. They accepted the respon- 
sibility with true dignity and there 
was not the slightest trouble. We 
suspected that there was an increased 
circulation of books for a few days 
because of the novelty. 

On Saturday morning we had our 
first problem, our Jewish borrowers 
could not write on Saturday, but we 
had already planned that we would 
take care of all emergencies, disabled 
arms, etc., and that we would charge 
the books for those persons, and for 
those who had to open up heavy over- 
coats or obstinate purses to get at 
glass-cases. 
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It was necessary to keep some one 
stationed at the desk for three days, 
and then to watch the desk after that 
for about two weeks; since then we 
have had to pay very little attention 
to our charging. Our placards gave 
us good service, and when we saw a 
borrower studying the sign we let him 
work it out himself. We had thought 
we would save time but we were very 
much surprised to see how much time! 
Our attention could be concentrated 
on the discharging, and for the first 
time in months there were no lines, 
although we were in our busiest 
months. A week after we had in- 
augurated the new way we had a 3004 
day, most of which was done in the 
hours between four and nine, but the 
lines were kept down. In fact we all 
felt that under the circumstances the 
new method had been worth installing 
just for what it did that day. 

For our physical changes we had to 
tie some pencils to the desk, (we have 
since graduated to chained pencils) 
and place a stray desk and table on 
either side of the center door, so that 
we had supervision over the center 
and two side doors. The assistant at 
the door was instructed to check the 
books as the borrowers left. We had 
to stamp the borrowers’ cards and the 
dating slip because of our system of 
interchange between branches. 

As you see we have not shortened 
our process of charging as much as the 
Detroit system does, for we use the 
borrower’s card which we stamp, we 
use the dating slip which we stamp, 
but we follow the rest of the rules. 
We do not stamp the book card until 
it becomes over-due, but we simply 
file it in our trays under its proper 
date. 

One assistant is stationed at the desk 
at the door in the mornings, excepting 
on Saturday when it is necessary to 
have one at each door. She is able 
to sort the circulation, revise and ar- 
range it, check brief cases, take at- 
tendance, write notices, stamp sup- 
plies, etc. In the afternoons and 
evenings it is necessary for us to have 
two people at the door, and on busy 
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evenings two pages in addition stand 
at the door from eight to nine to check 
the people as they leave the reference 
room. This is because of our physi- 
cal arrangement. Our desks at the 
door are not high enough to give com- 
plete supervision, but we hope to see 
a new high desk with glass wings to 
take care of the members of the staff 
who take their turns at the door. Since 
this service at the door requires alert- 
ness and concentration, the staff mem- 
ber is only scheduled for an hour at a 
time during the busy hours. 


We have had an increase in circula- 
tion over last year of sixty thousand 
so far this year, which puts us well 
over six hundred thousand for the 
year, and this circulation with the 
heavy increase, and its attendant ex- 
tras in notices, registrations, repairs, 
etc., we have taken care of with five 
less members on the staff. We have 
our books checked at the door, which 
we were never able to do before, not- 
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withstanding that we have always had 
a heavy missing list. We now see 
books on our shelves which we rarely 
hope to find. We have far fewer 
errors to correct in miscopied num- 
bers, since we check at the door. The 
book cards are a joy to behold. 


After we had experimented a month 
we reported the result of our under- 
taking to the Branches Department. 
We felt that it had been a great suc- 
cess and were most enthusiastic about 
what it could do for us. There are 
now twenty-nine branches and four 
sub-branches using this modified De- 
troit system, and I am told that if it 
were possible the Main Library would 
certainly adopt it, but there are com- 
plications due to classification and un- 
carded books which prevent. Gad’s 
Hill began it on August 8. No branch 
was asked to take up this new work, 
but each one was permitted to, if there 
was a request. 


The Detroit Charging System 


By IDA F. WRIGHT, Librarian, Evanston Public Library 


The experience with the self-charg- 
ing system so well told by Miss Field 
is identical with ours in Evanston. 
The same comments have been made 
by the public. The patrons, especially 
children, are equally careful in copy- 
ing numbers. 

Our school librarians are most en- 
thusiastic over the time saved by hav- 
ing the children charge their own 
books. 

In the smaller branches where it is 
not necessary to establish a separate 
desk at the door, it is a great saving. 

In the larger buildings which have 
to be cared for by a small staff, there 
is one point to be considered which has 
not been mentioned. That is, the di- 
vision of the staff made necessary by 
the establishment of a desk at the door, 

With us, up to rush hours, two peo- 
ple were formerly at the main loan 
desk. Now one is at the main desk 
and one at the desk at the door. Some- 
times one is overbusy and at other 


times, less frequently, the other one 
needs assistance. Neither can help 
the other, for if one of the purposes is 
that of guard duty, the desk at the 
door must never be left vacant. In 
other words, team work, so essential 
at the loan desk, is impossible. 

This separation of the assistants 
means that the load for the one at the 
main desk is much heavier than form- 
erly. She has to discharge all of the 
books, try to help the public in the 
stacks, as well as instruct them in 
charging books even though it is five 
months since the system was inaugu- 
rated. Practically no time is left for 
her to assist readers and her partner at 
the door is not in a physical location 
to be of assistance. 

To offset this loss in reading guid- 
ance from the main desk we have 
placed a reader’s adviser’s desk in the 
stacks. Thus, rather than reducing 
the number of assistants, which is 
offered as one of the advantages of the 
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system, it has made necessary an in- 
crease in the number of assistants 
available to the public at one time. 
This, with us, probably means in cost 
about half time additional, for some 
of the work formerly done behind the 
scenes can be done both at the readers 
adviser’s desk and at the desk at the 
door. 

Our chief objective in instituting the 
system was to provide a purposeful 
means of checking books taken out of 
the building, rather than to have a 
police guard. This the system does 
and less expensively than a guard, for 
there is much which an attendance at 
the door can do in between times that 
a guard could not do. This might in- 
clude such work as filing circulation, 
looking up reader’s name for over- 
dues, sending the notices, cutting 
leaves of books, etc. 

Since through the desk at the door 
an added function—that of guard—is 
accomplished, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that it should involve additional 
expense. 

As to the personnel for the desk at 
the door. It seems to us very im- 
portant that the person stationed there 
should be of high caliber—not as has 
been suggested, less expensive clerical 
help. Besides being excessively alert 
and accurate in checking books, that 
person makes the first contact with the 
public as they come into the building. 
The desk therefore functions in the 
smaller libraries as an information 
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desk, and must be manned by a person 
intelligent about all parts of the 
library. 


All in all, we feel that much has 
been accomplished through the institu- 
tion of the system. Time is saved, 
and the added cost of the desk at the 
door of the main building is justified 
through the added functions accom- 
plished. 


Just another word, that is as to the 
date on the book card. We discon- 
tinued dating the book card, but re- 
sumed it, the chief reason being that 
at later periods we want to know the 
frequency with which the book has 
gone out. Because of crowded shelves, 
we have to constantly weed out and 
transfer to the third floor those books 
which have had infrequent circulation. 
We need to know whether the ten 
issues have been over a period of one, 
three or five years. This date also as- 
sists in knowing whether a_ book 
should be replaced when withdrawn. 
For libraries using the separate date 
slips, this item seems especially neces- 
sary and for those retaining the pasted- 
in date slip, it is also a help, as the 
book card, being used on both sides, 
contains more dates than the date slip. 
The dating of the cards can be done 
after the patron leaves or all together 
when circulation is filed as one of 
those in-between jobs for the desk at 
the door which does not take time 
from productive work. 


The Detroit Charging System 


By MRS. AMY HOUGHTON, Librarian, Galva Public Library. 


My father told me that Pope said 
“Be not the first by whom the New is 
tried—Nor yet the last to lay the Old 
aside.” 

There is usually a fixed income for 
every library—no more—no less. This 
means that if our patrons increase in 
numbers and our work in its scope, if 
our vision of new ways of usefulness 
enlarges—in a word, if there is more 
work to be done—we have still the 
fixed income—no more—no less. We 


can hire no more help; our only hope 
is to become more efficient in our 
methods, to do more and to do it more 
easily and in less time. With this 
thought in mind we brought the De- 
troit Charging System to the attention 
of our library board. The little folder 
which told about the new system 
sounded reasonable; other libraries 
had tried it successfully—and, best of 
all, the expense of installation was 
not prohibitive. After the initial ex- 
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pense cards, pockets, etc., would cost 
no more than the old ones. The board 
said “If it will make the work easier 
go ahead.” We did. 

Our assistant librarian, Miss For- 
nander, deserves the credit for study- 
ing out the actual working of the new 
system. She wrote the orders for 
equipment, and when I returned from 
my vacation, September 1, the Detroit 
Charging System was 1n active opera- 
tion. The initial expense for our 
small library was about sixteen dollars 
and most of that would have come un- 
der the head of “supplies” under the 
old system. 

I brought with me samples of every- 
thing needed and will be glad to show 
anyone interested how it works. It 
was all so simple that at first we felt 
that we were distributing the books 
broadcast and they would be lost to us 
forever, but we haven’t had any diffi- 
culties except in getting people to re- 
member to bring their cards. This 
is the only snag we have found. We 
can, of course, look up the number, 
and we allow them to take out books, 
but we make them as uncomfortable 
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as possible and next time the card is 
likely to be in evidence. Our people 
are cooperating finely. 

The system saves time in charging 
out the books and in discharging them. 
The greatest time-saving is in the 
Rural School Department. 

Miss Beeson, when asking me to tell 
you about our experience with the new 
system made two queries, “Does it 
save time?” and “What do you do with 
your extra time?” The first I have 
already answered. The second one 
reminds me of the small boy who said 
“Mother, what spells 1-e-i-s-u-r-e?” 
Mother replied “Why, leisure, Sonny.” 
“Mother, what means leisure?” 
Mother answered—“Leisure, my child, 
is the time Mother has to do some- 
thing else in.” 

That great master of literary criti- 
cism, beloved of all librarians, Stuart 
P. Sherman, is gone, but for our con- 
solation he has left his books about 
books and bookmen. In one of them 
he says “The happiest people are those 
who see stretching out before them 
more work than can ever be done.” 

How happy is the life of a librarian! 


Libraries as Agents for World Peace 
By EMILY V. D. MILLER, Editor of Publications, A. L. A. Headquarters. 


I was fortunate last summer in be- 
ing one of the American delegates to 
the International Library Congress in 
Rome. Many of you read, I am sure, 
of that great gathering of one thou- 
sand five hundred men and women 
from thirty-five countries of the world, 
of how we were feted and feasted by 
notables, welcomed by King, and Pope, 
and by Il Duce himself. To read of 
it, however, is cold and perfunctory 
compared to the thrill of seeing the 
sturdy women from the Soviet, to go- 
ing to a garden party with a Bulgarian, 
to sitting next to an Egyptian on a 
motor ride, to setting up the American 
exhibit next to Denmark and Poland, 
to lending one’s dust cloth to Sweden 
and one’s thumb tacks to Great 
Britain, to talking to Polish librarians 
about our own Eric Kelly’s prize story, 


to viewing the solemn iooking dele- 
gates from China and the Philippines, 
to seeing the courtly national librarian 
of France and his beautiful wife. All 
these were but the trappings and cir- 
cumstances of pageantry, however. 
When all this strangeness and glamor 
has been discounted, something very 
real and tangible was found to run 
strong beneath, and that was the 
solidarity of feeling among all these 
men and women, the desire that 
through them all men and all nations 
should come to know and understand 
each other better. We all felt that 


among the prayers and hopes and 
aspirations of the world for a lasting 
peace it might be our lot to play an im- 
portant part. 

The Logos, the written word, is still 
the most potent of powers. 


It out- 
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lasts pyramids and cathedrals and na- 
tions and it flashes round the world 
faster than aeroplane or dirigible. In 
it is crystallized the wisdom and ex- 
perience of all the past, a treasure 
which is ours for the asking, a guide to 
our feet that we may not forever go on 
falling into the same pitfalls. And 
one of the delegates to Rome knew 
this when he offered this resolution: 
“In the selection of books for popular 
municipal libraries, a very prominent 
place must be given to the books which 
can contribute to international good 
will and world peace.” 


That libraries should use their power 
and influence in the interest of peace 
seems hardly a debatable question, for 
peace itself is not debatable. As a 
principle it is as settled as slavery or 
cannibalism. All agree as to its de- 
sirability. The only question is as to 
the best means to secure it. Those who 
think peace can be attained only 
through heavy armaments are entitled 
to be heard. Their views should not 
be excluded from library shelves. Yet 
the librarian may well be permitted to 
suggest to the student that he know 
both sides, and the librarian himself 
should believe in peace not merely as 
a principle but as a possibility. John 
Drinkwater says that almost everyday 
somebody or other stands up and says 
that, human nature being what it is, 
peace cannot be preserved. The 
speaker always does, or would, add 
that he himself is all for peace but that 
he is a realist and has to face the 
lamentable imperfections of humanity. 
Drinkwater goes on to say that when- 
ever anyone expresses himself in this 
way, he helps to create an atmosphere 
of war and to push further back the 
coming of peace. 


If human nature cannot be changed, 
then an ultimate appeal to force lies 
back of all social decrees and gives 
them their real strength. If human 
nature can not be changed, then re- 
ligion is merely beating the arr, civili- 
zation is a mockery, and evolution a 
lie. Religion says human nature can 
and must be changed. Civilization 
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says it has been changed, and evolu- 
tion says we have come up from the 
purely brutal and are on the path to 
the purely moral. Our whole social 
system is bent to that one purpose, to 
change human nature and to let the 
tiger and the ape die out of us. 


Of the ultimate success of all these 
forces I do not for one moment doubt, 
but each of us would like to feel that 
he had helped it to come a little sooner, 
that no more shall the bodies of our 
young men be piled in festering heaps 
that trade may be monopolized or 
enormous corporations create more 
and more millionaires. (I have read 
that twenty-one thousand were created 
by the last war.) For no matter how 
many specious names may be plastered 
over these war conspiracies, no matter 
how the sacred words honor, patriot- 
ism, freedom may be used, the under- 
lying motives for war are always the 
same. 

That good has resulted from many 
wars no one can deny, but their day is 
past. Many human institutions were 
beneficial in their day that survived 
into a new era and became incubi— 
feudalism, autocracy, etc. 


Many people have a notion that pa- 
triotism means love of one’s own coun- 
try to the exclusion of all other coun- 
tries. That in truth is nationalism of 
the very narrowest kind. [ read re- 
cently, and I wish I could remember 
whose phrase it was, “The nationalist 
wears his patriotism like a chip on the 
shoulder; the internationalist wears 
his like a flower in the buttonhole.” 


People have a way of saying that 
the spread of the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the radio, transcontinental and 
transoceanic travel has made the world 
a smaller place. On the contrary these 
things have made the world bigger, 
for to each of us “the world” is our 
world and the limits of our world have 
certainly become ‘infinitely expanded 
with the progress of these things. 
Each one pushes back our horizon and 
we find ourselves daily becoming ac- 
quainted with a larger proportion of 
the known universe. 
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We all know what a good, though 
modest, library can do for a commun- 
ity. It is a nucleus of culture, refine- 
ment and knowledge, affecting men 
and measures to a degree we cannot 
reckon. Multiply this library by thou- 
sands and we can picture its infinite 
possibilities. Through their libraries 
our people may learn to know other 
peoples, to understand them, to sympa- 
thize with them, and when they are in 
trouble, either through misunderstand- 
ing or through fault, to help them— 
not with poison gas and TNT bombs, 
but with all that one high souled man 
would do for another in trouble. 


One of our important duties is to 
combat the evil influence of certain 
newspapers, not all, but some. Bad 
news is more exciting than good; in- 
flamed national feelings sell more pa- 
pers than good-will meetings. There 
is a certain class of editor who will 
invent, encourage and exaggerate 
every possible source of friction be- 
tween ourselves and other nations. 
One famous editor, indeed, almost got 
us into a war with Japan by fabricated 
articles in the papers of Tokio and 
San Francisco. Furious comments on 
these articles were not lacking and 
these were echoed back and forth 
across the Pacific until a serious situa- 
tion was deliberately created. 

No millionare with a costly peace 
ship can stop war; no millionare who 
endows peace foundations—yet the 
women of the world can, each in her 
own vocation, as mother, teacher li- 
brarian, social work, handling chil- 
dren at their most impressionable age, 
giving each one the desire and purpose 
to leave the world a little wiser and 
less cruel than he found it. 

Our American libraries are largely 
staffed by women; our boys are trained 
and mostly educated by women. So 
it is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole business of world happiness or 
ruin rests largely in the hands of wo- 
men. If they choose they can dictate 


international relations. But they must 
first educate themselves to understand 
what these relations really are, not re- 
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main blindfolded by old prejudice and 
old partisan slogans. They must rea- 
lize that, while their ideas are far from 
those of Chinese, Japanese or Indian 
women, their feelings are the same. 

I amused a little girl who was visit- 
ing at my home by teaching her a few 
words of French. We were eating 
pineapple and I said: “Ananas is the 
French word for pineapple. Isn’t 
that a funny word to call a pine- 
apple?” Very thoughtfully she re- 
plied: “I expect the French think 
pineapple is a funny word.” If all 
grown people could grasp as this six- 
year old grasped the fact that other 
people have their own point of view 
and are as much entitled to it as we to 
ours, I should think the prospect for 
international understanding brighter 
than it is. 


I know a married woman with two 
small children. She had no chance to 
go to college as a girl. She is now 
taking a full university course, intend- 
ing, when her children are in college, 
to devote herself to the cause of in- 
ternational peace, and knowing that a 
cultivated mind is a more able instru- 
ment with which to work than an un- 
trained one. We can’t all do what 
this woman will do, but through our 
own public libraries we can get (and 
we can disperse) penetrating, inform- 
ing books whose influence is toward 
peace. Let the librarian see to it that 
these books are there. 


Obviously, the place to begin to in- 
culcate the spirit of good will is with 
the children. They should early ac- 
quire an interest in the children of 
other lands which will remain with 
them as they grow older. But not the 
sort of interest that Mr. Zueblin’s little 
girl took in other children. She was 
convalescing from scarlet fever and 
her father, busy with his lectures, was 
staying away from the quarantined 
house. Every day he called up to ask 
about Barbara. One day his wife told 
him that Barbara had just said, “I 
wish I knew all the children in the 
world.” Mr. Zueblin was so pleased! 
So some of the talk she had heard had 
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sunk in with that child after all! But 
his wife went on: “I asked her why 
and she said, ‘So I could give them all 
scarlet fever.’ ” 


The best way to give children an 
interest in and sympathy with children 
of other lands is through story books. 
“Children of the Mountain Eagle” 
will take them on a happy journey to 
Albania ; “Katrinka” to Russia ; “Hans 
Brinker” to Holland; “Heidi” to 
Switzerland; “Gay-Neck” to India; 
“Michael of Ireland” to the Emerald 
Isle. ‘“Theras” and “Blue Pigeons” 
will give them a love for old Greece 
that will remain in their hearts. Then, 
as Harriet Love says, “When the 
whole world is peopled with their 
friends, against what country can they 
hold ugly prejudices?” 

As they grow older, teach them to 
love the heroes of peace—Columbus, 
Pasteur, Galileo, Livingstone, Grenfell 
and Burbank. Van Loon’s “The Story 
of Mankind” is a fine book to give 
them when they are ready for history, 
as it is clear, vivid and interesting. 
The illustrations by the author make a 
fine appeal to the child. 

I have great hopes for the children 
that grow up under the influence of 
such books and of the world when 
they come to govern it. When that 
day comes no humiliating inscription 
will be carved in stone, like that on 
the spot where the Armistice was 
signed, like that on the restored library 
of Louvain. 

Another scheme for bringing to 
children the life of other lands is 
through exhibits. Many libraries have 
had exhibits of dolls from foreign 
countries; some large libraries have 
had costume pageants. I wonder if 
any library has ever had an exhibit of 
the common things in daily use, 
labeled with the name of the countries 
from which they or their raw mate- 
rials come—some coffee beans, a pair 
of rubbers, an ivory paper knife, a bit 
of silk, tea leaves, Brazil nuts, cocoa, 
tin, a Panama hat. The children could 
have a grand time making this exhibit 
themselves, and they would learn how 
dependent we are on other nations. 
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Madam Stokowski, wife of the 
great symphony conductor of Phila- 
delphia, believes so earnestly in the 
possibility of promoting peace through 
children’s books that she has given 
generously of her means that the best 
books of each nation may be trans- 
lated for children into the language of 
other nations. 


There is a book called “Cease Fir- 
ing”, a collection of stories, each 
based on actual incidents in the his- 
tory of the League of Nations, each 
with a different country as a back- 
ground and each with real, stirring in- 
terest. This is a fine book to give the 
ten-year-old. 


If I were in active library work I 
should rejoice in the reading of nov- 
els like “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” “Plumes”, “The Unknown 
Soldier” and “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa”, and I should have as many 
copies as my community would ab- 
sorb. A friend of mine (and yours) 
is librarian at Bloomington, Illinois. 
Once, last year, an agent came and 
wanted to sell her a book on peace. 
She knew nothing about the book and 
was indifferent to it. Indeed, she 
told the agent, “Today I feel more 
like buying ten copies of ‘All Quiet’ 
and putting them in circulation.” This 
surprising agent replied: “If you will 
buy ten copies of ‘All Quiet’, I won’t 
ask you to buy my book on Peace.” 

Robert Littell, in a thoughtful arti- 
cle on war literature, pointed out the 
encouraging fact that the books deal- 
ing with the World War had been 
more honest as a whole than the books 
following any past war of history. The 
romantic, glamorous war story has 
been conspicuous by its absence. 
Books like “Plumes” and “It’s a Great 
War” have told raw, brutal facts. 
War is no longer regarded as a glam- 
orous adventure, and it is a healthy 
sign that it is not. 


If I had a library I would have 
plays like “Wings over Europe” and 
“Journey’s End” on my shelves. I 
would let the men who fought in the 
trenches tell my readers what war is 
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—not the arm-chair patriots who 
stayed at home. 

I would be on the mailing list of the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Wo- 
man’s League for Peace and Freedom, 
the World Peace Foundation and ev- 
ery similar organization, and I would 
display their pamphlets to all who 
came. There are many movements in 
the world for peace, and I would give 
the best ones my support. I would get 
the League of Nations Album and 
help the teachers secure international 
exhibits for their school rooms. I 
would encourage travel and study of 
foreign languages and the use of 
travel books. I would encourage par- 
ents to send their children to the 
international schools, and_ tourists 
to join the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. And 
when they return from these tours 
where they are brought into thrilling 
touches with the people of other coun- 
tries, I would get them to tell about it 
at gatherings in my library. 

Travel books are important in pro- 
moting international good will; not 
just the pleasantly discursive books 
that tell you the French do not put 
salt in their butter and that the way to 
get rid of a beggar in Egypt is to say 
Imshi, but those more thoughtful 
books that slyly insert politics and 
economics between descriptions of 
beauty spots and information on 
money. 

Next to these good travel books I 
should place translations of conti- 
nental works, fiction and non-fiction. 
Since the war so many more fine 
books published abroad have been 
translated and issued in America. 
Edna Phillips, supervisor of Library 
Work with the Foreign Bom in 
Massachusetts, has recently issued a 
mimeographed list called ‘Modern 
Books of the Nations”. Why not 
write to Boston for a copy and make 
an exhibit of the books you have on 
the list under that title? 

The A. L. A. has recently published 
a reading course on “International 
Relations” by Isaiah Bowman. The 
introductory essay in this course is in- 
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forming and convincing and hopeful, 
and it is imbued with that same spirit 
of world-mindedness that characterizes 
Dr. Bowman’s book, “The New 
World”. Every library should have, 
and push, this course and the books 
recommended in it. They will form 
a fine small exhibit (there are only 
five of them) with a mounted picture 
or appropriate home-made poster. 

If I were in active library work I 
would look on my library as an educa- 
tional institution second to none in the 
community, and I would look on peace 
and good will as the highest aim of 
education. I read an article on “Sub- 
ordinating War in the Textbooks”. 
Well, I would subordinate war in my 
library by circulating books that tell 
the truth about war, and books glori- 
fying peace and the means to peace, 
and the men and women who give 
their lives to peace. I would have 
fine, courageous books like Ludwig’s 
“July °14” and Lucia Ames Mead’s 
eloquent “Law or War”. When wo- 
men’s clubs, or high school theme 
writers, or youthful elocutionists 
came to me for suggestions for sub- 
jects for study, or writing, or recita- 
tion, I should be ready with some 
aspect of internationalism. 

Holland Hudson, of the World 
Peace Foundation, wrote in a letter to 
the Commander of the American 
Legion (a copy of that letter went 
over my desk): “If you know librari- 
ans, you know that many of them look 
on their mission in education with 
passionate earnestness.” He is right. 
They do. And because they know that 
many more people believe in peace 
than know how to go to work to help 
attain it, they are firing their public 
with their earnestness and showing 
them the way. 

This year we had a foreign visitor 
in library circles who came primarily 
to learn about American libraries, 
their buildings, equipment, staffs, ad- 
ministration. She was Margaret Dem- 
chevsky of Bulgaria, and as I had 
charge of her itinerary in the United 
States and met her when she landed, 
I came to know her pretty well. Miss 
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Demchevsky felt that her trip was 
successful. She was five month in 
America. I feel that it was, too, but 
in another way. Everywhere she went 
she was called on to talk about Bul- 
garia, and at many library gatherings 
(and on the radio once or twice) she 
told of its history, its politics, its art, 
its textile designs, its Balkan aspira- 
tions. I feel that Miss Demchevsky’s 
visit was of no small importance in 
promoting understanding of, and 
therefore sympathy for, Bulgaria. Let 
us hope that she has returned to her 
country a missionary for international 
fellowship as well as a more zealous 
and a better equipped librarian. Her 
visit to us was made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, which goes 
quietly on with this most important 
work of bringing to this country in- 
telligent and potentially influential peo- 
ple whose visit will benefit others be- 
sides themselves. While I was in New 
York I heard of a party of foreign 
newspaper editors, seeing the United 
States as its guests; students from the 
Orient come often to our library 
schools at its expense ; even now there 
is a library school student from Mexi- 
co at Pratt Institute. 


It is twelve years since the Armis- 
tice was signed. In January the League 
of Nations celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary. In these years real strides 
have been taken in the cause of peace: 
the signing of the Versailles Treaty; 
the adoption of the International 
Court of Justice; the Locarno Treat- 
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ies; the signing of the Kellogg Pact; 
the Limitation of Armaments Confer- 
ence; the acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan; Hoover’s speech on Armistice 
day last year. And the League of Na- 
tions has done splendid work to justi- 
fy its existence and to reproach the 
United States for its policy of isola- 
tion. There are more than fifty coun- 
tries in the League of Nations. We 
are not of them, though in a thousand 
ways we benefit from the work of the 
League and of its affiliated Labor Of- 
fice and International Institute. When 
I visited Geneva last summer I got a 
great thrill from seeing the Secretar- 
iat and the glass-framed assembly 
chamber, and I could picture the scene 
when the roll of the nations is called. 
In times past, precedent has meant 
everything in international gatherings 
—the Congress of Westphalia was de- 
layed three years because of bickerings 
over precedent, and even William 
Penn decreed that the room for his 
peace gatherings should be round, with 
many doors for people to come it at 
and go out from—but at Geneva our 
common alphabet has solved this 
weighty problem to the satisfaction of 
all. And never has the alphabet been 
put to a nobler use than when it 
serves to call the nations into harmon- 
ious gathering and assign to the dele- 
gates their seats. At Geneva the roll 
is called in French, and how I do long 
for the time (for I know that time 
will come) when, after Esthonia, and 
before Ethiopia, the voice of the sec- 
retary will call in ringing tones 
“Etats-Unis !” 


Fall Styles in Books 


By EDITH ERSKINE, Librarian, Pullman Branch, Chicago Public Library 


In this short talk on “Fall Styles in 
Books” only a bird’s eye view of the 
mode can be given. Thirty models 
have been chosen as examples of what 
the well read public is demanding. In 
general, the vogue is for length, and in 
the heavier items, outsizes are fea- 
tured. In this list of thirty, style and 


quality have been considered and a 


variety given to meet the needs of 
many different tastes. Nearly all are 
the last word to date, but one or two 
from the earlier fall showing having 
been retained as they will hold their 
own as best sellers, perhaps, longer 
than some of the later models. 

It is easy to choose books this fall 
as all types are represented in the lead- 
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ing fashions. One does not have to be 
steeped in one particular kind to the 
exclusion of others as interesting. One 
of the leading tendencies is American, 
both early American and later. These 
come mostly in the heavier and longer 
models. 


The Adams book, the first one on 
the non-fiction list, is perhaps the most 
important of these. To quote a re- 
view, “It is a record of generation 
after generation of non-spectacular 
patriotism which has more than once 
pulled us out of holes that the more 
spectacular kind got us into.” It is 
an absorbing story of a family, four 
generations of careers. Not genea- 
logical and only to a minor degree in- 
dividually biographical. 

The Coates (this is not a pun), the 
third on the list, and Duffus just be- 
low are also early American. The first 
one, “The Outlaw Years” is a story 
vividly told of the very early days of 
the west. “The Santa Fe Trail” is 
similar to another 1930 book “Over- 
land Trail” by Ghent, except that the 
newer one treats of a commercial en- 
terprise rather than of large migra- 
tions of settlers as in the Ghent. There 
are adventures, Indian fights, etc., 
which hold the reader. It is really a 
history, beginning with the early ex- 
plorers briefly recounted in the first 
few chapters, and then begins in ear- 
nest with Becknell in 1821, as it was 
from this period that the trail was kept 
open. 

James “The Lone Cowboy” is an- 
other American but perhaps not to be 
mentioned in the same breath as the 
two above. Here we have something 
a cut above the western novel so 
eagerly sought after by our young pa- 
trons. It is the glamorous life story 
of a man born on the range and who 
never really lived when he was off 
from it. It has reality, strength, and 
out-door cleanness. He writes in a 
popular style and in the vernacular as 
in his earlier book “Smoky.” It is 
also similarly illustrated. 

A little later in the American tend- 


ency we have the Garland “Roadside 
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Meetings” which gives us a picture of 
the literary life of America in the last 
quarter of a century. It consists of 
personal reminiscences gathered from 
note-books and diaries, and tells of 
literary contacts of acquaintances and 
friends. This ran serially in the 
Bookman last winter. 


Two American biographies have 
been chosen from the many of this 
fall’s output, “Morgan, the Magnifi- 
cent” by Winkler, and “Roosevelt, the 
Story of a Friendship,” by Wister. The 
last has created interest quite as much 
on account of its author as its subject, 
for we already have much good ma- 
terial on the latter. It is decidedly 
personal, and has caused some discus- 
sion. The “Morgan” gives striking 
events of his life and activities. No 
attempt has been made to give a 
psychological study of the man, al- 
though his inconsistencies have been 
brought out—ruthlessness, supersensi- 
tiveness, etc. 


There are some other biographies 
equally popular, but not of American 
cut. “San Michele” by Axel Munthe, 
although not exactly a late book, is at 
the height of its demand. It is one of 
those books whose material and style 
will never be out-dated. It is not ex- 
actly a narrative, rather episodic, and 
progresses from the author’s early 
student days in Paris to the end of his 
life. He is a Swedish doctor who 
lived several kinds of a life—a success- 
ful physician to the fashionable (which 
practice he hates, but which allows 
him to live in luxury) his work among 
the poor which he loves and which 
gives to his readers exciting accounts 
of some of the horrible epidemics in 
Rome and Naples, and his life on his 
beloved estate San Michele near Capri. 
His love of animals and experiences 
among them add a great deal to his 
story. 

Then we have two old world bio- 
graphies “R. v. R.” by Van Loon and 
“Nero” by Weigall. Van Loon sup- 


posedly found a diary kept by an an- 
cestor of his who was an intimate 
Through this 


friend of Rembrandt’s. 
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a vivid life story and brilliant back- 
ground is given and is a good example 
of fictionized biography. It is one of 
those longer models mentioned above, 
being nearly six hundred pages and is 
illustrated with reproductions of Rem- 
brandt’s work. 


In the life of “Nero” we receive a 
different picture from the one we or- 
dinarily associate with him. The 
author paints for us a man who is hu- 
mane, and who is a gifted actor and 
musician. Probably there is no great 
interest in the subject, but neither is 
there much material should one want 
it. This deserves mention. 


Among the other non-fiction books 
that are of more than passing interest 
and do not come under the head of 
biography is the Byrd “Little Amer- 
ica” long awaited. We will not have 
it until later in the month, but it 
seemed safe to include it on the 
strength of the moving pictures and 
from the material that appeared in the 
National Geographic. In this connec- 
tion I want to call attention to a book 
not on the list—“Arctic Adventure 
and Research” by Taylor. (Appleton 
$2.20.) So much of our interest in 
arctic exploration has been of a ro- 
mantic nature that we should turn our 
attention to this type of book which 
gives intelligent information on the 
scientific problems involved. The 
author is the professor of geography 
at Chicago University. 


War books are coming out rather 
fast and are popular. Of them all, 
the Liddell-Hart was chosen for this 
list. It is an account of strategy and 
tactics drawn from heretofore secret 
archives which will do much to dis- 
solve the many myths, legends and 
propaganda. It is a book which is 
sound and discriminating. Though his 
political interpretation leans toward 
the allies, the military information is 
impartial. 


Two strictly literary books are Con- 
nelly’s “Green Pastures” and Robin- 
son’s “Glory of the Nightingales.” 
The first is not new, but is still read 
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and discussed, and will be all winter. 
To read it is probably the nearest most 
people will get to seeing the play. It 
is an interpretation of Old Testament 
stories by an old Louisiana negro 
preacher in terms of his own childlike 
imagination and faith. It is humor- 
ous and tender and never irreverent. 
It is the most widely praised play of 
any for years. 


In his “Glory of the Nightingales” 
Edwin Arlington Robinson has given 
us a psychological narrative poem of 
exquisite style and diction. It is the 
story of a man (Malory) who tramps 
back to his old home to shoot his life- 
long enemy and childhood friend 
(Nightingale) only to find when he 
arrives that the old man is at death’s 
door and he can’t carry out his threat 
under those conditions. Through it 
all there is much philosophizing on 
life and death. It is a grim tale and 
work of great magnitude. 


So much for the fall heavy weights. 
When we talk of styles, we are also in- 
terested in the fluffier, lighter things, 
regardless of the time of year. And 
here again the mode follows period 
styles. There are some tendencies 
toward the American, though not 
early American, but rather more 
models in the English manner with a 
few quite foreign which draw for their 
material on the picturesque beauty of 
the past. In this last group are “East 
Wind, West Wind” by Buck, “Petti- 
coat Court” by Lovelace, and Saba- 
tini’s “King’s Minion.” 

The first is reminiscent of an older 
book by Elizabeth Cooper—‘‘My Lady 
of the Chinese Courtyard.” As in that 
this is a story of a Chinese woman of 
the old school who marries a man of 
her own race but with a western edu- 
cation and viewpoint. Her efforts to 
adapt herself to a new way of think- 
ing and new customs are told with 
beauty and dignity. Another book just 
out is “White Jade” by Helen Meagh- 
er. It is the story of a Chinese Helen 
of Troy. It is beautifully done, but 
will be of a more limited appeal than 
“East Wind, West Wind.” 
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“Petticoat Court” takes us back to 
the full skirts and high headdress of 
Napoleon’s time, and “The King’s 
Minion” is a dashing romance with 
all the accessories of King James I 
period. It ran in the American Maga- 
zine, and was eagerly read by fol- 
lowers of Sabatini. 


On American lines we have first 
the Barnes—“Years of Grace.” No 
longer new perhaps, but still holding 
its own among those that are. It is a 
picture of three generations in Chi- 
cago which is alone of interest. But 
the development of the main character, 
her growth and the effect of changing 
points of view of the period on her are 
even more vital. We see her as a young 
girl in World’s Fair time with her 
family and friends, her marriage at 
the time of the Spanish-American war, 
and her daughter’s marriage during 
the world war. She holds our interest 
as she adapts herself to the varying 
periods and each generation’s way of 
thinking. 


Bromfield’s “Twenty-four Hours” 
is an example of the modern American, 
as it is present day New York. Several 
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people meet at a dinner party, follow- 
ing which the author takes each in 
turn and shows the effect of a few 
events of twenty-four hours on him. 
Scandal, drinking, infidelities are used 
to develop a many-sided story. There 
is keen analysis of thought and feel- 
ing. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has an in- 
teresting model this fall in her usual 
popular manner. It is a family story 
and the effect of that family on its 
younger members. The youngest girl 
is the center focus and carries us to 
various small colleges and a trip to 
Europe in the course of her education, 
her marriage and life in a small New 
York State town and back to France 
again in war time. The title sounds 
the keynote—the stream of an average 
unsensational life deepening as it is 
lived by an inherently fine woman. It 
might be likened in that sense to 
“Years of Grace.” 

The last book on the fiction list is 
also a study in character, an Ameri- 
can girl in her native environment and 
at the same time against the artificial 
background of the summer colony at 
Mirthful Haven. 


Fiction 
Barnes, Margaret Ayer............... pe re Houghton, 2.50 
i NE nen s eee ae aeeaa and Twenty-four hours. ........csecse Stokes, 2.50 
Gad nana eee wk wee Bast wind: West wind............... Day, 2.50 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield............. Deepening stream.............. Harcourt, 2.00 
Jordan, Helen R. (Helen Ashton).... Doctor Serocold............... Doubleday, 2.50 
eS eee Shepherds in sackcloth........... Harper, 2.50 
Kennedy, Margaret ................. ie 2 GG. rr Doubleday, 2.00 
ee eer reer er ere Eee rrr ne Dodd, 2.50 
Lewesnee, Bee Blais... .. cs cccccevcs I TOIIIIL isi dca winceceiee Reteuen Day, 2.00 
i Se eer rere ee ar EE Os vik suicaniecnsentean Harper, 3.00 
SO ere rer Je BO ere Houghton, 2.50 
Sackville-West, Victoria M............The Edwardians................... Doran, 2.50 
rrr rr. Rhododendron pie............... Appleton, 2.50 
Smith, Eleanor Furneaux............ ide piace ewnewsaeekawa Bobbs, 2.50 
I EN “owes newieceaswasan po rr Doubleday, 2.00 


Non-Fiction 


Adams, Henry Truslow.............. Te Be BI i 6c osccececccasin Little, 4.00 
ere er rr Putnam, 5.00 
GS” ee err CSUN ose ct on awa sdd eee Macaulay, 3.00 
Connelly, Marcus Cook.............. ee IR ano cosscandanie ceemee Farrar, 2.00 
ae cn ane gk ORM eRe awa eee Longmans, 5.00 
i ag te la tas i Roadside meetings............ Macmillan, 3.50 
NT Gara raigic igne ig bs Anode I I cs Ken a arainen wma Scribner, 2.75 
0 ee rer BO PORE WHE, BORG G so ccccccaccics Little, 4.00 
TEE Liccaccscaducesksnndeen WE MEE icky ccs én deseeamenes Dutton, 3.75 
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ee ee rer Glory of the nightingales.......Macmillan, 2.00 
oR eer eer Conquest of happiness........... Liveright, 3.00 
Van Loon, Hendrik W.........ccccces R. v. R. Life and times of 

Rembrandt van Rijn...........Liveright, 5.00 
I GO occ e Canicenasedasan en Nero: the singing Emperor...... Putnam, 5.00 
I, MD Wins cc nsdeccerscdesaud Morgan, the magnificent........Vanguard, 3.50 
SR: SEE chivewnseaweneacasea cen Roosevelt, the story of a 

friendship, 1880-1919.........Macmillan, 4.00 


Other books mentioned in the gen- 
eral book discussion were: 


Andrews—Ends of the earth 
Jesse—Lacquer lady 
Cole—Savage gentlemen 
Mouchon—Audacious Audubon 
Douglas—Magnificent obsession 
James—Raven; a biography of Sam 
Houston 
Gorky—Bystander 
Waugh—Hot countries 
Hosie—Portrait of a Chinese lady 
Meagher—White jade 
Notch—King Mob 
Phelps—Happiness 


Duffus—Books, their place in a democ- 
racy 

Thomson—Briand, man of peace 

Powys—Meaning of culture 

Stern—Mosaic 

Rogers—Fine art of reading 


Miss Ahern and Miss Lansden each 
made a plea that sufficient interest and 
sentiment be aroused among librarians 
and others to keep the Oakleaf Lin- 
colniana in this State. Miss Ahern 
suggested that it belonged in one of 
the large research libraries of the 
state, or that the legislature might be 
induced to buy it for the state. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


At the close of these book reviews 
and discussions, Earl W. Browning, 
member of the Executive Committee, 
took the chair, in the absence of the 
president, Mr. Gallagher. 


The following reports were read and 
accepted: the Resolutions Committee ; 
the Auditing Committee; the Nomin- 
ating Committee; the Treasurer’s re- 


port, including a report of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 

A resolution from the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion was presented, recommending to 
the I. L. A. that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the question of cer- 
tification of librarians and report to 
the next meeting of the I. L. A. This 
was passed, and the matter referred 
to the incoming administration. 


Report of the Secretary 


Four meetings were held by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee during the year, 
three in Chicago, and one at Moline. 
These were as follows: Drake Hotel, 
December 30, 1929; law office of M. 


F. Gallagher, March 19, 1930; Chica- 
go Public Library, May 21, 1930; and 
Moline, October 16, 1930. 
GLADYS ALLISON, 
Secretary. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


To the Illinois Library Association: 
Your Auditing Committee has ex- 
amined the Treasurer’s Annual Re- 
port, has checked her accounts with 
the entries in her bank book, has 
checked all bills and cancelled checks, 
and find that her statement is correct 
as presented in the Annual Report, 
showing total receipts of $1,972.93, 
disbursements of $1, 433.84, and a bal- 


ance on October 13, 1930 of $539.09. 
The accounts also show assets rep- 
resented by prepaid stock in the Na- 
tional Building and Loan Association 
of Mattoon of a value of $1,000, with 
accrued interest as of June 1, 1930, 
of $62.66. 

HARRIET M. SKOGH, 

VILDA P. BEEM, 

P. L. WINDSOR, 
Auditing Committee. 
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Treasurer’s Report, 1929-1930 


RECEIPTS 
Cash om hand October 14, 1980. .......s0cccccccsecses $ 285.43 
PEGUEROTENID GUOR FOOCIVO. ...<cccccccccecccscescases 960.00 
Life membership dues received..............eeeeeee- 540.00 
Exhibit space—Mr. Levin...............-seeeeeeeeee 187.50 
ee I OP io ook ccnnd sacks savescwan $ 1,972.93 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ee a A NEE, DI Oi oon g obs dccsciswdcssuwsasedavd $ 48.00 
Ia. Mi. BUOVIM, COMTOTONOG SEPONEOR...0..o..5 ccs ccisscicacceccceceess 31.00 
Se, ee es, ee, I Bn Bias cvciccwesicwsecccnisccse 40.00 
Wesley Foundation, use Henderson Hall.....................24- 20.00 
Amne M. Boyd, amt. paid out 1. Es. A. Gime? . no cicccccccscccses 16.75 
Beem Eee TO., BOOS POOMPRMIN. oon cic ccecccvccwoncsvececs 24.14 
Blanche Gray, typing, express, postage, etc.................... 10.54 
Ruth Montgomery, postage Membership Committee........... 6.50 
Copmeee FReper Co, TM GUVOIOMOR. <n. cocci sccctsccwcsccneces 4.42 
Typist Supply Co., mimeographing, etc..............cceseeecees 10.50 
ee rr re err ere 30.38 
Peoria Public Library, postage, telephone calls............... 13.65 
Bella Steuernagel, expenses and postage.............eeeeeeeees 30.90 
Ella Hodges, ribbon, printing for badges.................0ee+08- 13.50 
ee ee ee ee ka ch Deane eee uees eee eeeaeee 3.00 
William L. Bailey, 2 lectures and expemses.................008. 119.28 
Rao oo in wc oe aw eieeccsedwowss secon 15.60 
Matilde Kelly, expenses, Lending Section....................08. 2.25 
ee eh, I I I on sic chive dis sccncccdsssivonsc 135.00 
University of Illinois, flowers for stage M Hall................. 2.20 
Postmaster, Mattoon, 500 stamped envelopes................... 10.82 
or ed ae oa aaaiata wae Wl cie A bseia mie dew oie 486-164 97.00 
Anne M. Boyd, student help and telephone call................. 3.80 
American Library Asen., CBARIEP GUGS. 2... ccc ccccccccsccccceass 31.55 
Bere PIMOS Co. TRE GO MOTICOG a onc c ccc ciiccecsccccscccesces 2.75 
Berry Printing Co., printed I. L. A. receipt book.................. 2.00 
Pioneer Printing Co., Letterheads and 1M envelopes............ 13.00 
Adele H. Maze, application blanks, postage.................... 3.75 
Anna May Price, 3M postcards and printing.................... 35.45 
Adele H. Maze, Membership Committee supplies................ 22.00 
Ruth L. Holmes, secretarial work for Membership Committee... 14.00 
Ruth L. Holmes, typing for Membership Committee............ 12.00 
Giadve AiO, MOCTRNS, BEMMCINE, GEC... «oo cccccccscccceccceces 2.90 
Anna May Price, 3500 postcards and printing................... 47.10 
BEET TE. TIONS, CEE MUGUDOTOI PROGR. onc c cc cc cecccsesccccscen 5.00 
Mack Sparks, P. M., 200 government envelopes................. 4.33 
Blanche Gray, money advanced for typing and postage.......... 12.70 
Crown Office Supply Co., stationery and printing............... 29.70 
Greyhound Advertising Service, multigraphed letters for Mr. 
a ete te ei ato 14.63 
Gallagher, Rinaker & Wilkinson, postage on 2400 letters........ 48.00 
Ruth L. Holmes, secretarial work for Membership Committee... 18.75 
I acta ln ty RRNON nis ROR Nahai $ 1,008.84 
Building and Loan Investment: 
Osa eae ee eew oa Ca een eee ws 225.00 
EE ca detitiest bine cess anekaccnbercousen 200.00 
—_———- 425.00 
$ 1,433.84 
October 18, 1980, Trensurer’s DAIBMCO......006050 as vecscccse 539.09 


ar ha a a rk ecru eI du as Wil Soe et eng eos ea $ 1,972.93 
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ASSETS 
Building and Loan Investment....................... $ 1,000.00 
ee ee ne oe vce ib webs waeepwndbiodi 62.66 
EE, Co ts ek aig Dulane ieee saw Made 539.09 


$ 1,601.75 


Interest on Building and Loan if left in until December 1, 1930 
will be $31.80 more, or $94.46 


Report of Membership Committee 
1929—1930 


PUBLICITY CORRESPONDENCE 





er er ere 279 
a is as aw ca ierdeahg a Waa Gal kw Swe aeae aa aks 154 
Heads of college and university libraries... .........ccccccccccccscccccccscess 20 
a a Le gig ur oa ie he a ewe URS RENE 91 
A, I IN UN ooo ss hiked deed ser esusacen ee cede acnes 29 

PE Svea eR mas aha eRe COKaR MERE Rake CER 573 


Trustees of Illinois libraries and other outstanding men in the State of Illinois 2,000 


(Sent in behalf of life membership by President M. F. Gallagher under his 
own signature) 


MEMBERSHIP 

EE Te ae Eee ee nT ay a eae ee 104 
ES eee ae ee eee ee ee 80 

ME ie at Gh eae med dak Rea aad aie koa RSE aE eR meee C'S 184 
dt oy a oe i aida eae le AN Rae ela ee A OTN 576 
i a he a ae 104 
Sr Se A let a ee arte a i A 122 

ET I Sepa edcaa wc ewes iw eee wea eehees eeu aan ere keen 802 


Correspondence was carried on in addition by each member of the Committee 
in her own group, bringing favorable results in most cases and future possibilities. In 
larger libraries a staff representative was appointed by the librarian as in Newberry, 
John Crerar and at A. L. A. Headquarters. This plan brought several life member- 
ships and many new regular memberships. One of the most successful approaches 
was to booksellers, publishers and binders, where many responded to life member- 
ship. This group was most prompt and enthusiastic. 


The chairman would recommend that this Committee organize its activities and 
plans of approach for next year immediately. March is too late a date to commence 
planning, due to activitiy in libraries at this season when committee workers are not 
free to devote much time. January and February would appear to be excellent 
months for organization and some advanced publicity. Best results seem to come 
from early rather than late approaches. Membership could be very well covered 
before vacation period and September could remain for follow-up work. 


This report would not be as full without the cooperation of a faithful committee 
and direct interest of the President, M. F. Gallagher, who guided and inspired the 
chairman most of the way. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ADELE H. MAZE, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


RESOLVED: That we, the members of 
the Illinois Library Association, in the 
Annual Meeting at Moline, October 
15-17, 1930, express our hearty appre- 
ciation and thanks for the cordial wel- 
come accorded us by the Mayor and 
the Library Board; to the Librarian, 
Miss Williams, and her staff, for their 
untiring efforts and for their gracious 
hospitality. 


Our thanks are especially due to the 
Moline Chamber of Commerce and in- 
dividuals for their courtesy in pro- 
viding automobiles for the drive, to 
the Moline and Rock Island public li- 
braries for entertaining the Associa- 
tion at a reception and tea at the Ar- 
senal Golf Club. 


We desire to express our apprecia- 
tion to Miss Grace Shellenberger for 
her excellent and comprehensive talk 
on the Mississippi River in Literature ; 
to Everett Dean Martin for his in- 
spiring address, and to others who con- 


tributed their efforts to make a delight- 
ful and worthwhile program. 

To the management of the Le Claire 
Hotel, we extend our thanks for the 
pleasant arrangements made for our 
need and comfort. 

We also wish to thank O. A. Nor- 
man, chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the I. L. A., for the splendid 
publicity given this meeting. 

Since our meeting last October, we 
have suffered the loss of Mr. O. E. 
Child, of Moline, a former member of 
the Association who has given a long 
term of service to his community. We 
express regret and a sincere sense of 
loss in his death. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELSIE SCHOCKER, 
Chairman 
ELIZABETH CURRY, 
CHARLOTTE RYAN. 

Meeting adjourned. 

GLADY ALLISON, 
Secretary. 


Exhibits 


There were seventeen exhibits shown on the mezzanine floor of the Le 
Claire Hotel. Conflicts with other library meetings prevented a few firms from 
exhibiting, but there were several new exhibitors this year. Those exhibiting 


are listed in groups as follows: 


Booksellers 


Grolier Society, Chicago 

C. V. Ritter, Chicago 

G. Broes Van Dort Co., Chicago 
Western News Co., Chicago 


Binders 


Hehn and Hoth, Chicago 

Hertzberg & Sons, Chicago 

Hertzberg Bindery Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Tri-City Book Bindery, Davenport, Iowa 


Publishers 


Milton Bradley Co., Chicago 
Macmillan Co., Chicago 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria 
Albert Whitman Co., Chicago 


Supplies 


Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wisc. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Professional 


American Library Association, Chicago 
Illinois Library Extension Division, Springfield 


National Association of Book Publishers, New York 
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Attendance Register, Illinois Library Association, Moline, October, 15-17, 
1930 


Abbott, Etheldred, In., Art Inst., Chicago 
Alford, Amoret, In., Port Byron 

Allison, Gladys, In. P. L., River Forest 
Anderson, O. F., trustee, Moline 
Armitage, Elsie, In., Homewood 
Armstrong, Faith, ref. In. P. L., Rockford 
Arzinger, Katharine L., In., Geneseo 
Aubere, Rubie F., In., Havana 

Ayres, Mary A., child In., Oak Park 


Bailey, Dorothy, asst. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
Library, Springfield 

Bailey, Frances W., ref. In., Aurora 

Baker, Mrs. J. H., trustee, McLean 

Barnett, O. R., trustee, Glencoe 

Bartlett, Mrs. Mary E., asst., Aledo 

Bassett, Mrs. Jane W., In., Alton 

Beale, Hazel I., In., Highiand 

Beatty, Cora M., executive asst. A. L. A., 
Chicago 

Beem, Vilda M., ln., Ottawa 

Beeson, Nella, loan dept., E. Peoria 

Benner, Anne, child. In., Ext. Div., Ill St. 
L., Springfield 

Berger, Harriett, asst., Danville 

Berns, Mrs. Elizabeth, trustee, 
Forest 

Bigelow, Mary C., asst., Rockford 

Blair, Sarah E., ln. Shurtleff Coll., Alton 

Blaukenbachler, Ruth, asst., Davenport 

Block, Katherine, Sch. In. P. L., Evanston 

Boals, Minnie M., child In., Alton 

Booth, Mary J., In. E. I. S. N., Charleston 

Bowen, Mrs. F. P., trustee, Savanna 

Bower, Dorothy F., asst. catlgr., Peoria 

Bowton, Anne M., In., Abingdon 

Brandt, Frank E., trustee, Rock Island 

Bright, Winifred M., child. In., Wilmette 

Brown, Leila, In., East Moline 

Browning, Ear] W., In., Peoria 

Buckley, Bertha, In., Dundee 

Burt, Mrs. Paul, trustee, Hinsdale 


Campbell, I. C., trustee, Prophetstown 

Cappeller, George E., Milton Bradley Co., 
Chicago 

Cartwright, Emily H., In., Oregon 

Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth, asst., 
Ellyn 

Chapman, Mrs. W. D., trustee, Silvis 

Chesnut, Mrs. Garnet D., In., Mason City 

Christiansen, E., asst., Davenport 

Coen, Mrs. Flora Cutter, In., Lake Bluff 

Coleman, Elizabeth, cat. dept., Davenport 

Collins, Mrs. H. Keith, asst., Rock Island 

Conlon, Gertrude, child. In. br., Chicago 

Connelly, B. D., trustee, Rock Island 

Corcoran, Anne E., In., Morrison 

Corse, Nancy, asst. P. L., Evanston 

Coventry, Sarah, In., Edwardsville 

Craig, L. M., salesman, Chicago 

Crockett, Carolyn, In., Canton 

Curry, Elizabeth, In., Kewanee 

Custer, Grace W., child. In. P. L., Rock 
Island 


River 


Glen 


Danton, J. Periam, gen’l. asst. A. L. A, 
Chicago 

Davenport, May, In., Salem 

Davison, Florence M., asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton 

Day, Mary B., In. Museum of Science & 
Industry, Chicago 

De Jonge, T. H. F., Van Dort Co., Chicago 

Dennis, Mrs. Hattie, Silvis 

Downer, Harry, trustee, Davenport 

Dudgeon, Matthew, In., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dye, Mrs. H. L., In., McLean 


Eaman, Mabel, In., Des Plaines 

Eaton, Mrs. E. M., trustee, Silvis 
Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B., asst., Alton 
Echols, Mrg. Webster, trustee, Collinsville 
Ehu, Marita, asst. P. L., Rock Island 
Ely, Margaret E., In., Berwyn 

Engstrand, Juanita, In. P. L., Pekin 
Erskine, Edith, br. In., Chicago 

Errett, Mrs. A. W., jr., trustee, Kewanee 
Ewing, Spencer, trustee, Bloomington 


Felt, Rebecca, child. In. P. L., Galesburg 

Fields, Mrs. E. C., In., Neponset 

Fink, Julia, In., Aurora 

Fitzgerald, Kathleen, asst. bk. selection 
P. L., Chicago 

Flynn, E. J., Hertzberg, Chicago 

Forward, Mary, In., Rockton 

Ford, Mrs. Janet, Moline 

Foster, Virginia, child. In. P. L., Quincy 

Frary, Mrs. Esther, trustee, Prophetstown 


Gale, Ellen, In. P. L., Rock Island 

Gallagher, M. F., pres., I. L. A., Highland 
Park 

Gallagher, Mrs. M. F., Highland Park 

Gaylord, A. H., Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Gaylord, Mrs. Mary E., Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gardinier, Mabel F., asst. Garrett Bibli- 
cal Inst., Evanston 

Glasgow, Stella, In. P. L., Lake Forest 

Golden, C. V., v. pres. Ill. Federation 
Home Bureau, Hillsdale 

Golding, Lucile, asst., Libertyville 

Graham, Irene, In., Argo 

Gramesly, Margaret, instructor, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Sch., Urbana 

Gray, Blanche, In., Mattoon 


Greve, Hattie L., In., Savanna 

Hadlock, Mrs. Eugenie, ln., Plainfield 

Hall, Mrs. Charles, trustee, Collinsville 

Hall, Homer, De Kalb 

Hammond, Sarah, In. P. L., Glencoe 

Hanna, J. C., H. sch, visitor, Office Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Urbana 

Hanson, Mrs. N. A., trustee, East Moline 

Harding, Anne Tate, In. P. L., Hinsdale 

Harding, Orpha B., trustee, Libertyville 

Harper, R. M., trustee, East Moline 

Hauberg, J. H., trustee, Rock Island 
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Helmus, Agnes, Demco L. Supplies, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Henning, Mrs. Maude, In., Plano 

Herbst, Mildred, child. In. P. L., Jackson- 
ville 

Hiatt, Dorothy E., child In. P. L., Jack- 
sonville 

Hill, Mrs. H. L., trustee, Silvis 

Hitchens, Mrs. Bess, In., Cisco 

Hoglund, Dorothy, asst. P. L., Moline 

Holbrook, Frances E., In., Park Ridge 

Holcomb, Helen, asst. catlgr. P. L., Ev- 
anston 

Holloway, B. D., br. In., Alexis 

Honens, Fred W., trustee, Sterling 

Honens, Mrs. Fred W., Sterling 

Hooper, Frances, asst. P. L., Jacksonville 

Hoover, Anna F., In. P. L., Galesburg 

Houghton, Mrs. Amy, In., Galva 

Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford 

Hughes, Ruth P., In., Freeport 

Inns, Isabella, Mendota 


Jackson, Fanny R., In. Western Ill. State 
Teachers Coll. L., Macomb 

Jackson, Rosa, In., Rushville 

Jelliff, Fred R., trustee, Galesburg 

Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., trustee, Lake 
Bluff 

Jenks, Jessie, In. Ill. Coll. L., Jackson- 
ville 

Johnson, Louise C., asst., Rockford 

Johnston, Mrs. Charles, In., Elmwood 

Jones, Mrs. Grace, trustee, Plainfield 

Kaiser, Helen E., child. In., Pekin 

Katrana, J. N., trustee, East Moline 


Kendall, E. Louise, asst., Highland Park 

Kent, Lillian, In., Clinton 

Keyl, Lorena E., ref. In., Decatur 

Kilbride, Mrs. T. M., P. T. A. Rural Ad- 
viser, Springfield 

Kimble, Mildred M., asst. P. L., Galesburg 

Knox, Mrs. J., In., Silvis 

Kohr, W. R., Chicago 

Kovolik, Rose, trustee, Homewood 

Kratz, Ethel G., In. P. L., Champaign 


Lansden, Effie, In., Cairo 

Larkin, C. J., trustee, Rock Island 

Levin, W. R., asst. In. P. L., Chicago 

Liguore, Sister Mary, In., Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Lindsay, Miriam, br. In., Moline 

Lloyd, Mrs. Cora, In., Atkinson 

Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., In., Shelbyville 

McCoy, Mrs. Edith, In., Polo 

Macrorie, Mrs. Gertrude 

McGovern, Wm., salesman, Chicago 

McGuire, Vereta, asst. P. L., Champaign 

McKay, Elsie, In., Oak Park 

McKimring, Hope, ref. asst., Davenport 

MacLeak, Margaret, child, In. P. L., De- 
catur 

McLees, Roberta, asst., Freeport 

McMahon, Eva, In. Northern Ill. State 
Teachers’ Coll. L., De Kalb 

McMahon, Grace, In., Glen Ellyn 

McManus, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Daven- 

port 
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McNamara, Hazel, In., Prophetstown 

Marsh, Florence E., In., Marseilles 

Marshall, Helen L., asst. P. L., Rock 
Island 

Martin, Mrs. Clyde, In., Dwight 

Marvel, E. Vernon, catigr. P. L., Gales- 
burg 

Maze, Adele H., br. In., Oak Park 

Micina, Sister Mary, Holy Family Acad- 
emy, Chicago 

Mier, Kathryn P., ord. In. P. L., Daven- 
port 

Milam, Carl H., sec. A. L. A., Chicago 

Millen, Eva, catlgr. P. L., Monmouth 

Miller, Emily V. D., ed. publications A. 
L. A., Chicago 

Mitchell, Bernice, In., Forest Park 

Mitchell, Mrs. Blanche A., In., Liberty- 
ville 

Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr. P. L., Peoria 

Morse, Gertrude W., child. In. P. L., Ev- 
anston 

Morse, Martha, Kewanee 


Nice, Mrs. Gladys, act. In., Sterling 

Nichols, Florence, asst. Gen. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield 

Nickols, D. F., trustee, Lincoln 

Norman, Geo. H., Western News Co., Chi- 
cago 

Norman, O. E., People’s Gas & Electric 
Light Co., Chicago 

Oakleaf, J. L., trustee, Moline 

Offermann, Martha, asst. ext. div., Dav- 
enport 

Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, trustee, Evanston 

Olson, Ivar E., bookbinder, Evanston 

Olson, Melle A., Supt. of Public Sch. 1, 
Winnetka 

Osborne, Julia S., In., Sycamore 

Pannell, Mrs. Lucille, child In, P. L., 
Chicago 

Parham, Nellie E., In. P. L., Bloomington 

Patterson, J. R., chief dir. Visual mate- 
rial & binderies P. L., Chicago 

Pewe, Rose A., asst. P. L., Rock Island 

Penefield, Harriet, asst. classifier, John 
Crerar L., Chicago 

Perrin, Laura J., In., Waukegan 

Peterson, Mrs. C. C., trustee, Oak Park 

Pittman, Margaret Lee, In., Mt. Vernon 

Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr. P. L., Decatur 

Porter, Frances J., catlgr., Moline 

Porterfield, Helen, child. In. P. L., Cham- 
paign 

Price, Anna May, supt. L. Ext. Div., Ill. 
State L., Springfield 

Quinlivan, May C., circ. dept., Quincy 

Rapp, Mrs. J. A., trustee, Prophetstown 

Ray, Mrs. J. G., Winnetka 

Ray, Mrs. Paul G., trustee, Libertyville 

Reidy, Marguerite, asst. P. L., Rock Is- 
land 

Robinson, Agnes M., In., Princeton 

Robinson, Lydia G., ed. of publications P. 
L., Chicago 

Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago 

Roper, C. A., salesman, Peoria 
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Rose, Myrtle, trustee, Savanna 
Rosenfield, Alice, asst. P. L., Moline 
Rosenstone, Ruth C., asst., Cambridge 
Ross, Elno, asst., Moline 

Russell, Dorothy, In. P. L., Lombard 
Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In., Paris 
Ryan, Charlotte, In. P. L., Jacksonville 
Ryan, Velicia Mary, asst., Peoria 


Sampson, H. R., mgr. L. Bureau, Reming- 
ton-Rand Service Inc., Chicago 

Scheffler, Emma, asst. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield 

Schilling, Mrs. W., trustee, East Moline 

Schocker, Elsie, asst. P. L., Rock Island 

Schureman, Mabel, In., Oglesby 

Schwemm, Mrs. Gertrude, In., Barring- 
ton 

Seiwell, Sara Bell, In., Danville 

Shallberg, R. C., trustee, Moline 

Shearman, Mrs. F. T., trustee, East 
Moline 

Shellenberger, Grace, In. P. L., Daven- 
port, lowa 

Simpson, Wm. H., Tri-City Book By., 
Davenport, lowa 

Skelton, Mrs. Grace R., trustee, Port 
Byron 

Skogh, Harriet, supt. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield 

Steele, Nell, Armour Inst. of Tech., Chi- 
cago 

Smoley, Mrs. N. G., asst. P. L., Davenport 

Soebling, Adelaide, asst., Moline 

Southward, Elizabeth, In. P. L., Maywood 

Southwick, Lillie E., In., Hoopeston 

Stallings, Olive B., In., Granite City 

Steuernagel, Bella, In., Belleville 

Stewart, C. E., trustee, Bloomington 

Stonemetz, Lila, In., Fairfield 

Stosshopf, George, bookbinder, Evanston 

Stoughton, Bertha, In., Cambridge 

Struck, Kunoff, trustee, Davenport, Iowa 

Swain, Lois M., child. In. P. L., Kewanee 


Taylor, Mrs. Marjory, trustee, Liberty- 
ville 

Themanson, Lillian, asst. P. L., Mon- 
mouth 
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Timmerman, Hazel B., A. L. A., Chicago 


Utley, George B., In. Newberry L., Chi- 
cago 


Van Cleve, Jessie Gay, A. L. A., Chicago 

Van Dort, G. Turner, Chicago 

Velde, Eileen, ref. In. Ext. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield 

Ver Nooy, Winifred, ref. In. Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 

Walker, D. E., trustee, Evanston 

Walters, W., bookbinder, Chicago 

Wandrack, Lura M., In., Woodstock 

Warner, Hallie, field visitor, Ext. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield 

Watts, Vera H., child. In., Danville 

Watzek, Mrs. J. W., trustee, Davenport 

Wayne, Mabel A., acting In., Decatur 

Webster, Ida M., In. P. L., Lincoln 

Wekstrand, V. E., Chicago 

Welch, Eleanor T., I. S. N. U. L., Normal 

Wendt, R. H., trustee, Port Byron 

West, A. D., trustee, Moline 

Westerlund, A. L., trustee, Orion 

Whiteman, Elizabeth C., In. E. T. H. S., 
Evanston 

Whitmack, Anne L., In., Wilmette 

Wieder, Callie, In., Waterloo, Iowa 

Williams, Alice, In. P. L., Moline 

Williams, Blanche, In. P. L., DeKalb 

Williams, Lucy Parke, In. B. H.S., Bloom- 
ington 

Williams, Philip, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago 

Williams, S. Metella, asst. Univ. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Williamson, Mrs. Roberta, In., Mt. Carroll 

Wilson, Allen, McKendree Coll., Lebanon 

Windsor, P. L., dir. of Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In., East St. Louis 

Wright, Ida, In. P. L., Evanston 

Wyant, Elizabeth, catlgr., Highland Park 


Yaggy, Thelma P., young adults In., Ev- 
anston 


Zerwekh, Norma A., asst., Pekin 
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Place 
Forest Park 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Galva 
Geneseo 
Glencoe 
Glen Ellyn 
Granite City 


Number 
1 


Highland 
Highland Park 
Hinsdale 
Homewood 
Hoopeston 
Jacksonville 
Kewanee 
Lake Bluff 
Lake Forest 
Libertyville 
Lincoln 


Marseilles 
Mason City 


Monmouth 

Morrison 

Mt. Carroll 

Mt. Vernon 

NS ng al aa a dlgte aigrm weotielaie weenie iad 
Oak Park 

Oglesby 
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Place 
Plainfield 


Princeton 
Prophetstown 
Port Byron 
Quincy 
River Forest 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
Rockton 
Rushville 
Salem 


Waukegan 
Wilmette 
Winnetka 
Woodstock 


Trustees of Public libraries 
Representatives of other organiza- 
tions 
A. L. A. Representatives 
Illinois State Library: 
Extension Division 
General Division 
Special libraries 
Normal School libraries 
College and University libraries..... 
High School libraries 
Libraries out of state 
Business firms 








